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J^irst Chapter 



THE EVE OP THE COROKATIOK. 

The present chapter is the verbatim narrative 
of a lady who was on the most fSEuniliar terms 
with the family of Napoleon, and who was 
present when the conversation took place which 
forms its subject. It is needless to saj that 
she kept a diaiy, in which figured the ^ sayings 
and doings" of some of the greatest celebrities 
and most extraordinary personages in Europe; 
or that to this fact she was indebted for the 
accuracy of detail, which rendered her remi- 
niscences both singular and curious. 
VOL. n. B 



2 EPISODES OF PBENCH HISTOKT. 

"It was on the evening which preceded 
the Coronation" — as above stated, we give 
her own words — "and all the Imperial family 
were assembled in the sleeping-room of the 
Empress, when Murat entered as brilliant 
as a' star, attired in the magnificent costume 
which he was to wear on the morrow. He 
was eagerly examined, and warmly compli- 
mented. 

"*Our ceremony will be a splendid sight/ 
he observed complacently. 

"^Yes/ said his wife; ^particularly for those 
who enact the principal parts.' 

"^And who shall say,* asked the Emperor, 
^that you may not one day yourself do so?' 

"*Have you a throne to bestow upon me 
then, Napoleon?' she enquired in her turn. 

" ^ I am not aware that there is a vacant 
throne in Europe,' observed Joseph, not with- 
out some emotion. 

"*They may, perhaps, be found,' — smiled 
Hortense. 

" ^ There can be no doubt,' remarked Madame 
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Bacciocchi, ^ that a throne is an excellent 
lonnging-chair.' 

"*Iii which you may rest very ill at ease/ 
said Josephine with a sigh. 

"*Not for want of good rocking, at all 
events,' replied Louis. * 

<^^A throne and a sceptre/ said the Princess 
Pauline, turning towards the Emperor with one 
of her most beaming smiles, ^ are pretty things 
when they are wreathed with roses, or garlanded 
with laurels, as yours will be, frateUo tnioJ 

^^*You are very amiable to think so, Pau- 
line/ was his r^oinder, as he pressed his lips 
to her beautiful forehead; ^but Josephine is 
right; rest was not meant for crowned heads.' 

"*I should like to know,* broke in Madame- 
Mhre, ^what are, at the present moment, the 
feelings of him who considers himself King of 
France.* 

"The remark was so thoroughly unexpected 
that there was a momentary silence, which was, 
however, terminated by Napoleon. 

" ' Madame,' he said gravely, " the Comte 
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4 EP1S0DE8 OF FRENCH HISTOBT. 

de Provence, who is a man of sense and 
judgment, will doubtless employ this evening, 
and the night by which it is succeeded, in 
cursing the flatterers of his brother and sister-in- 
law; and in extending his maledictions to court- 
favourites of both sexes^ to unwise measures, 
useless expenditure, bad ministers, and coun- 
sellors either treacherous or incapable. He will 
deplore the vices of his grandfather, the weak- 
ness of Louis XVI., the obstinacy of the queen, 
the cupidity and silliness of the Polignacs, the 
mad. confidence with which the States-General 
were assembled, as well as the cowardice which 
shrank before them; and, to crown the Work, 
the irreparable error of the emigration; for 
those were the positive causes of his own mis- 
fortunes, and of my more prosperous career. 
Those were the serpents by which he was 
devoured; he is greatly to be pitied; and 
I might have ameliorated his fate.' 

"^Oh, brother!' exclaimed Caroline — the 
future Queen of Naples — ^how terrible it 
must be voluntarily to renounce a crown which 
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has rested during so many centuries on the 
heads of one's ancestors! It must be far more 
bitter than to surrender life itself.' 

"^Were I a sovereign,' observed Murat, *I 
would never resign my sceptre. No king need 
live imthroned when he knows how to die.' 

^* * Brother,' said Napoleon sternly, * despair can 
never prostrate a really royal nature. Patience 
possesses a heroism of its own; and a truly 
great man waits until some favourable turn of 
fortime restores him to his original position.' 

"*In that case/ said Murat laughingly, *my 
star would take me back to Figeac; but I shall 
refuse to follow it so long as your friendship 
and my own sword offer me an alternative.' 

"^And so I shall be crowned to-morrow!' 
murmured Josephine, as if unconsdously. 

"^My dear mother,' remarked Hortense with 
evident exultation, * no Empress of France was 
ever yet crowned.' 

^**As for me,' pursued the Emperor with 
a smile, ^I have occasionally created some 
magnificent castles in the clouds; but I may 
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frankly confess that none of them rivalled the 
Tuileries. In some of my dreams I have 
certainly believed myself to be wielding the 
sword of Eoland^ but still without the slightest 
idea that I should ever exchange it for the 
crown of Charlemagne. At all events' — he 
continued with increased gravity of tone and 
manner — ^I never gave birth to any chimeras 
unconnected with the greatness and prosperity 
of France. Ever since the year 1789 I have 
been anxious to see her powerful and pros- 
perous; and Providence has selected me in 
my own proper person to realise the yearnings 
of my youth. France shall receive from me 
all that I have desired for her; glory, just 
laws, and a sound administration. I have 
made a vow to do all for the benefit of the 
nation, and that vow I will never violate.' 

"*The Pope in Paris— and to crown my 
son ! ' exclaimed Madame Letitia. ^ What would 
our old uncle, the Canon of San-Miniato, say 
if he were still alive?' 

"*SayI' replied the Emperor; ^why, he 
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THE EVE OF THE COBONATION. 7 

would torment me beyond all endurance to 
have him canonized hj the Pope as Father 
Bonaventura Bonaparte, Capuctn Indigne of the 
monastery of Bologna, and already beatified.'' 

"^Whatl have we really a saint in the 
family?' was the general inquiry of Cardinal 
Fesch. ^How came you^ uncle, never to tell 
us this?' 

^' ' He was only a beatified Italian, and not 
a saint,' replied the Grand Almoner, striving 
to preserve his dignity; ^and I have conse- 
quently a right to ignore his existence.' 

"^But how comes it, my son,' demanded 
Madame-Mhre reproachfiilly of the Emperor, 
^that you have never apprized me of this 
fact?' 

^^^ Because, my dear mother, I seldom think 
of the glories of eternity.' 

^*^ Those of this life suffice to him' — said 
Josephine. 

" ^ Do tell us all you know of this venerable 
personage,' urged the Princess Joseph. 

"^Sister,' said Napoleon, ^you should have 
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been the last to advance such a request, for 
you will be quite certain one day to make his 
acquaintance in heaven.' 

This compliment was at once well-timed 
and well-merited, for the virtues of the future 
Queen of Spain were registered in the book 
of life. 

"^I repeat the request of my daughter-in- 
law, Napol^one,' said Madame-Mh*ej whose 
vnshes were generally laws to the Emperor. 

"* Listen then,' replied Napoleon, who was 
never better pleased than when he was en- 
grossing the whole attention of his audience ; * I 
was in Tuscany, after having driven the English 
out of Leghorn in 1797, when at least thirty 
different individuals recalled to my memory the 
existence of a member of my family who was 
an inhabitant of San-Miniato. This individual 
was the canon Gregory Bonaparte, a monk, 
and a Knight of the Order of St. Stephen. 
I was, of course, delighted to pay my respects 
to him; and I sent Berthier to apprize him 
of my intended visit. He received me and all 
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mj staff most admirably; and, at the con- 
clusion of a splendid and perfectly canonical 
dinner, he took me aside and said : — 

"^Nephew— you must permit me to address 
you thus — you are now on a path of life 
which must enable you to do honour to your 
race; and it is proper you should be informed 
that our family is of very ancient descent, 
certainly from the lords of Treviso, and pro- 
bably firom the Lombard Kings. I have in 
my possession patents of nobility which I 
shall bequ^th to you afler I am gone; and 
which you cannot be otherwise than proud to 
verify, although you are in the service of a 
Eepublic; but the toys of vanity are insig- 
nificant beside the solid honour which, situated 
as you are, you may easily induce the Pope 
to concede to one of our ancestors. Ask of 
him therefore to canonize gratuitously Father 
Bonaventura Bonaparte. Nearly two hundred 
years have elapsed since his brotherhood caused 
him to be beatified; his bones repose in this 
city, in the church of SantarMaria-della-Vita, 
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in the centre of the chapel of Saint J^r&mej 
and in a magnificent tomb of porphyry. There, 
nephew, your duty lies straight before you. 
Cause your relative to be canonized, and all 
the greatness of this earth will be eclipsed by 
the splendour which we shall derive from such 
an association.' 

"^The good canon then paused for breath, 
and I scarcely knew how to reply. I con- 
trived, however, to evade the question, and we 
parted excellent friends; while, on my arrival 
at Florence, I caused the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany to send him the grand-cordon of the 
Order of Saint Stephen, to which he already 
belonged.' 

"^And is all that you have been telling 
us really a fact?' asked the Princess Joseph. 

"^As true as the gospel,' replied Cardinal 
Fesch ; * and since you are curious upon the 
subject, I will confess to you that Pius VII. 
has often spoken to me of this holy monk.' 

"^And what did he say of him, brother?' 
inquired Madame^Mhre. 
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^^^That he did not doubt the holiness of 
Father Bonaventura, as he had taken great 
pains to procure the most accurate information 
on the point; and that he was quite pre- 
pared to canonize him whenever the Emperor 
should express a wish to that effect. The 
Holy Father even added, in one of our last 
interviews, when speaking of the blessed 
Bonaparte, Hhere can be no doubt that it is 
he who, from his heavenly dwelling-place, has 
led as it were by the hand his young relative 
Napoleon in the glorious career which he has 
pursued; and has^ by his own holiness, pre- 
served him from danger even to this day* 
The Emperor owes to him both his gratitude 
and his prayers.' 

^^^And what would be the cost of a canon- 
ization?' inquired the Princess Borgh^se. 

^^^At least three hundred thousand francs,' 
said the cardinal. 

"^That is very dear,' observed Madame^ 
Mhre with a sigh. 

^^^ Three hundred thousand francs!' echoed 
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the Emperor; ^I would rather employ them m 
augmenting the revenues of the Legion of 
Honour.' 

^^This declaration terminated the discussion 
on the Father Bonaventura Bonaparte; and 
once more the party began to discuss the cere- 
mony of the following day. 

"^It will be a strange thing,' remarked 
Cardinal Fesch, *to see an Emperor without 
either an established aristocracy, or even newly- 
titled individuals about him.' 

"^ Uncle,' said Napoleon impatiently, ^ Paris 
was not built in a day; and up to the present 
moment I have found it more easy to re- 
construct a throne than to re-establish an 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, I shall succeed even 
in that, because it is necessary to me; for, I 
do not deceive myself, and am aware that nobi- 
lity is an essential ingredient in a state ; it is 
a gracefiil medium of recompence ; while, at the 
same time, it ornaments and upholds the throne.' 

"^But how do you purpose to re-establish 
this nobility?' inquired Joseph. ^Do you 
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intend to create a new equestrian order, or to 
resuscitate a dead body?' 

"^AU must emanate firom myself/ was the 
proud reply ; ' nothing throughout my Empire 
shall date before the advent of its supreme chief. 
I will be the founder of a new aristocracy, and 
not the restorer of a mouldy institution/ 

^^^Make haste then/ said Pauline arrogantly; 
^for I long to see my ante-chambers crowded 
with titled lacqueys.' 

^^^By making use of such contemptuous 
epithets, Madame/ said Napoleon, ^you would 
wound the self-love of men who would never 
pardon you.' 

"* Nonsense 1' sneered the princess; *a parcel 
of pigmies 1 ' 

" ^ Sister/ was the rejoinder of the Emperor, 
^naturalists tell us that in France a single 
viper cannot emit sufficient poison to destroy 
life, but that a mai^ is lost, should four of the 
reptiles bite him at the same time. Remember 
this, and be warned.' 
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complete compensation for the reduction of the 
Pope's revenues since the dismemberment of 
Poland; together with a host of Other condi- 
tions, equally, and, in some cases, still more 
extray-agant and impossible. 

The Papal nuncio, to whom was entrusted 
the duty of presenting the two lists to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (M. de Talleyrand), 
was at some loss ar to how he should fulfil 
his mission; for he had breathed the air of 
Paris long enough, and studied the character 
of the First Consul carefully enough, to dread • 
the moment when these exorbitant conditions 
should be laid before him, as they necessarily 
must be. 

It is said that Talleyrand, notwithstanding 
his extraordinary perspicacity, was for a moment 
doubtful how Napoleon would act in so ex- 
treme an emergency. Aware of the import- 
ance which he attached to the idea of being 
crowned by a Pope, he feared that the Emperor 
might accede too easily to some of the prepos- 
terous demands of the Eoman court; but his 
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alarm was soon dissipated. Napoleon read the 
documents presented to him with as little emotion 
as though their contents were utterly unimpor- 
tant; and then, taking up a pen, he dashed 
out all the conditions which he was called 
upon to ratify, and wrote at the foot of the 
page:— 

"I asked a favour; but if I am driven to 
do so, I shall compel the performance of a 
duty. The successor of Charlemagne, I have 
inherited his power; let it not be forgotten at 
Eome, that Popes, put upon their trial, have 
had to plead their cause before the tribunal 
of the Emperor." 

These few words changed the whole face of 
affairs. The French Legation at Rome received 
an order to inform the most influential of the 
Cardinals that in case of a refusal on the part 
of Pius VII. to fulfil the will of the Emperor, 
they would be held responsible; an assurance 
which they had no sooner received, than, with 
few exceptions, the whole of the papal council 
entreated him to submit to what had doubt* 

VOL. II. C 
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less been ordained for the benefit, and in the 
interests, of their holy religion. The remark 
of one of the conclave, as he rose to retire, 
has been preserved. "The Emperor," he said, 
shrugging his shoulders, "has filched his coro- 
nation from us." 

While enumerating the demands of the Court 
of Rome, I omitted to mention one which 
was no better received than the others. They 
demanded the abolition of Bossuet's four famous 
articles, on which are based the liberty of the 
Gallican Church; alleging the example of 
Louis XIV., who had abandoned them^; and 
offering, at the same time, to produce the 
Decree by which he had done so, with his 
autograph signature. 

No doubt the Pope did this in all sincerity 
and honour; as, had he been aware, as it was 
confidently averred, that the said signature was 
a forgery, he could never have sought to avail 
himself of such a document. 

Disappointed in all his hopes, and deeply 
mortified to find that he must bow his will 
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before that of the man whom he considered 
alike as his own enemy^ and that of Rome, 
Pius VII. was by no means in a desirable 
frame of mind when he reached Paris; nor 
could all the magnificence with which he was 
received^ nor the homage by which he was 
surrounded, reconcile him to his compulsatory 
visit to the French metropolis. 

Three days previous to the Coronation, the 
Pope, having ascertained that Napoleon had 
been only married to Josephine by the civil 
authorities, and that no religious sanction had 
subsequently ratified their union, formally re- 
quired that they should be united before the 
altar, alleging that he could not otherwise 
conscientiously officiate at the forthcoming cere- 
mony. His wish was complied with; and the 
august couple received the nuptial benediction 
from Cardinal Fesch at midnight, in the chapel 
of the Tuileries, and in the presence of a 
limited niunber of witnesses, among whom were 
Prince Eugene and Marshal Duroc. 

When the marriage of Marie Louise to the 

C 2 
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Emperor was first proposed, she caused an 
enquiry to be made of Josephine, whether she 
had, or had not^ been married at the altar; 
declaring that, in the former case, she would 
never consent to an union which she should 
regard as a sacrilege. To this question, Jose- 
phine replied by referring her to the Moniteur; 
thus evading the truth without betraying it; 
as she was well aware that Napoleon would 
never allow the official journal to publish the 
fact of so tardy a ceremony; and to this cir- 
cumstance must be attributed the assertion 
made by the Duke de Rovigo in his memoirs, 
that the first marriage of the Emperor had 
never received the sanction of the Church. 

The Coronation was no sooner over than 
Pius Vn. expressed his desire to return to 
Eome, and even wished to fix the precise day 
for his departure; but in so pertinaciously 
urging the presence and pious offices of the 
Holy Father at the recent ceremony, Napoleon 
had other and more extended views than those 
about him had imagined; and he no sooner 
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ascertained the anxiety of the Pope to regain 
the Vatican, than he summoned Cardinal Fesch 
to his presence. 

^^What on earth can His Holiness mean by 
such indecent haste to leave a country in which 
he has been so nobly treated?" he asked 
angrily. "There must be some cause for con- 
duct at once so extraordinary and so offensive." 

" Sire," said the churchman calmly, " a 
charcoal-burner is master in his own hut; and 
the Pope is attached to Rome because it be- 
longs to him.^ 

"That is a poor reason to advance," replied 
the Emperor. "K he will only stay where 
he is^ he need be at no loss for a domain. 
Surely he would be well lodged at Chambord, 
or at Tours, where the churches are superb, 
or at Bourges, wh^re I would build him a 
palace, and where we should be neighbours; 
I could visit him continually from Fontaine- 
bleau. He should have a numerous and com- 
plete college of cardinals, a guard of honour, and 
all the veneration and respect that he can desire." 
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^^Your Majesty does not then, if I rightly 
understand you, wish him ever to return to 
Kome?" asked Fesch. 

" I do not say thatji^' was the quick rejoinder; 
"he is, of course, at liberty to act as he 
sees fit — but why does he not visit the south? 
I understand that they are very pious at Tou- 
louse, and that the nobility of that city are 
fervent Catholics from their heads to their 
feet; while, moreover, he would find there 
celebrated basilicks^ with a cave in which are 
preserved the bodies of six or seven apostles, a 
holy thorn, and the remains of forty martyrs; 
beside which ancient monument we could con- 
struct a second Vatican." 

" In that case his Holiness must neces- 
sarily altogether renounce Rome," persisted the 
Cardinal. 

"I do not say that," repeated Napoleon ; 
"but, frankly, if he has an affection for me, 
and for France, should he not be delighted 
to recover Avignon, a city full of pontifical 
reminiscences, whose inhabitants still believe 
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themselves to be the subjects of the Pope t 
Well, His Holiness might reign over that 
ancient citj, keep an eye upon Italy, and 
stretch a hand over Germany. The position 
is unique; and no better residence could be 
chosen for the common Father of the Faithful." 

^^But, Sire, by taking up his abode at 
Avignon, the Pope would abandon Rome," 
once more phlegmatically remarked Fesch. 

^^I do not say that," reiterated the Em- 
peror; ^^are you endeavouring to test the 
extent of my patience t I am desirous to 
give pleasure to your friend, to an old man 
whom I love and am anxious to render happy. 
What can he do in Bomet He will be con- 
stantly exposed to my suspicions; he will be 
compelled to temporise with the English, and 
will consequently incur my displeasure. At 
Avignon, on the contrary, we should always 
maintain a good understanding; I would over- 
whelm him with gifts; and the Holy See 
would be more wealthy than it has ever 
been." 
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"I will speak to him on the subject," 
said the cardinal; "but I fear that he will 
not abandon Rome, as you appear to wish." 

"I never said that I wished it," exclaimed 
Napoleon sharply. 

"But in point of fact — ^" 

"Fact is in many cases nothiDg," said the 
Emperor; "and form everything. Look at 
one of our Parisians; only give him a ticket 
for the theatre, inscribed ^Dress-Circle,' and 
he will mount to the third tier without a 
murmur, provided that at the door of the hen- 
coop which is appropriated to his use, he still 
sees the magic words ^Dress-Circle' inscribed 
upon his ticket/' 

The cardinal could not restrain a laugh at 
the puerile comparison of his Imperial inter- 
locutor; but he nevertheless pledged himself 
to make his proposition known to the Pope; 
and he kept his word, although he did so very 
guardedly. 

Pius Vn., on his side, affected not to under- 
stand his meaning, and persisted in his reso- 
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lution to re-cro88 the Alps; and Napoleon was 
compelled to submit in his turn^ for it was 
impossible to detain the Pope in France against 
his will, as Fouch6 counselled him to do, with- 
out risking a frightfiil scandal, and being guilty 
of a glaring act of ingratitude. 

During his last interview with Napoleon, 
His Holiness complained that he had too long 
delayed to fulfil the promises which he had 
made to him through the intervention of his 
relative and ambassador. Cardinal Fesch, which 
he repeated in detail; but as each pledge 
was mentioned, the Emperor affected more and 
more surprise, and declared that all these cir- 
cumstances were entirely unknown to him. 

" How, Sire ! " exclaimed the Holy Father in- 
dignantly; "am I to understand that the three 
Legateships will not be restored to Rome?" 

"I have given no assurance to that effect," 
said Napoleon. 

"And that St. Peter will not, in my person, 
once more possess Avignon?" again asked 
Pius. 
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^^The constitution of the Empire presents an 
invincible obstacle to your so doing," replied 
the Emperor. "I have succeeded the Kepublic 
one and indivisible." 

"And that the French clergy will not re- 
cover such of their estates as were not sold?" 
pursued the Pope; "and that you will not 
take measures to render them independent of 
the budget?" 

"I can certify to Your Holiness/' was the 
qtdet rejoinder, "that my priests are perfectly 
satisfied to receive their salary when it becomes 
due, and have no cause to feel any anxiety 
whether it hails or rains." 

" I was promised thal^ the monasteries should 
be re^opened," said Pius. 

" And so they shall," was the reply ; " I 
highly approve of those pious retreats. Endow 
them, and I will authorise their re-establish- 
ment." 

"Good, my son; good," said the poor Pope, 
believing that Napoleon was beginning to yield; 
"but as regards the other points?" 
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^^I have nothing whatever to do with them/' 
tartly replied the Emperor; ^^I gave no such 
orders ; it is Cardinal Fesch who, in the excess 
of his zeal — " 

" I should be glad," observed Pius, " to 
hear what he has to say upon the subject; he 
is only in the next room ; permit me to have 
him summoned." 

^^ Despite my earnest desire to oblige Your 
Holiness," was the rejoinder of Napoleon, "I 
cannot consent to anything which can tend to 
hmniHate my uncle. I shall have to reproach 
him, and I cannot forget that he is the brother 
of my mother. When we discuss this subject, 
we must do it privately. Moreover, what I 
decline to concede to-day, circumstances may 
allow me to accomplish some time hence; the 
interests of the Church are as dear to me as 
my own; and I Aa31 end by finding some 
means of effecting a satisfactory understanding 
between us. But let us no longer dwell upon 
the past; you have considerable trouble in 
maintaining your authority over the Legate- 
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ships; the petulance of those people required to 
be suppressed by myself. The Comtat weighed 
heavily upon you, and I have rendered you 
an essential service by liberating you from 
such a thorn in the flesh." 

The Emperor said much more in the same 
calm and determined manner, and the Pope 
obtained no concession from him in any shape; 
but trusting that he • should succeed better 
with Talleyrand, His Holiness sent to request 
that the minister would wait on him in the 
pavilion of Flora, in which he had resided 
during his sojourn in Paris. The wily diplo- 
matist at once obeyed the summons; listened 
to his complaints, which he could not at first 
comprehend, and then eluded them ; next 
endeavoured to evade a frank explanation; 
and finally, driven into a comer by the per- 
tinacity of the Sovereign Pontiff, he said with 
the utmost composure: — 

"Your Holiness will do well not to torment 
yourself about the past; what is done, is done. 
The Emperor has so much strength of cha- 
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racter that you, by your power as God's 
Vicar, would more easily release from purgatory 
the souls that are now suffering there, than 
rend from him the smallest portion of the 
three legations, or of the comtat Venaissin." 

"In that case, my son,** said Pius VII., "I 
shall throw this fraud upon his conscience." 

"Most Holy Father,** smiled the Prince of 
Benevento, "we will endeavour to repair the 
evil by loyally winning your Indulgences." 

"But," said the Pope sturdily, "he has 
appropriated the wealth of God.** 

"All the earth is the Lord's,** was the 
sententious rejoinder. 

"He has deceived me I" exclaimed the 
Pontiff, whose patience was almost exhausted. 

"And me also,** said Talleyrand; "and 
Cardinal Fesch into the bargain; but how can 
one venture to utter a reproach to a man 
who is at the head of a million of soldiers, 
and who has ten millions of revenue t" 

Two days after this conversation Pius YU. 
left Paris. 
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C|irb Chapter. 

CAPTAIN DtJROSIER. 

At the period of Napoleon's coronation, the 
French people were absorbed by one great 
idea — ^that of glory. The success of their arms 
in Italy and Germany had intoxicated the 
whole nation; and not only were the young 
men thirsting for military distinction, but even 
the children, abandoning all their former pas- 
times, found their sole amusement in a mimic 
warfare, wherein they parodied the veteraiis 
whose scars and crosses were the objects of 
their envy. 

It was precisely while this passion was at 
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fever-heat that a certain M. Durosier, who 
had amassed a considerable fortune by army 
contracts, took up his abode in Paris with 
his family^ which consisted of his wife, an 
only son about six years of age, and a 
brother-in-law, who had been as successful as 
himself by his speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. 

The Durosiers hired a very fine house in 
one of the most fashionable streets, which 
they furnished in a lavish style of magnifi- 
cence; and as the hidy was still young, much 
admired, and remarkably fond of society, it 
waa not long before they found themselves 
surrounded by a large and brilliant circle of 
friends; some attracted by the grace and 
beauty of the hostess, and others by the 
wealth and good-cheer of the host. 

The children of the several fistmilies neces^ 
sarily became acquainted in their turn; and 
the boys, many of whom were the sons of 
ofiScers of high rank, resolved to form them- 
selves into a regiment, of which Timol^on 
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Durosier was ere long promoted to be the 
chief, under the title of le petit caporaly a 
name which had ah*eady become historical. 
This formidable corps was composed of children 
from six to eight years old, who went through 
their sword and gun exercise with a gravity 
and precision that delighted their parents. 
Among these young warriors Timol^on was the 
smallest; but his slight figure was so muscular, 
and the expression of his eye so keen and 
imperious, even at that early age, that Nature 
appeared to have destined him one day to 
command his fellow-men. 

The little corporal proved himself worthy of 
the honourable post that had been conferred 
upon him; and was as regular a martinet as 
any old adjutant in the whole army. His 
regiment numbered fifty rank and file; and 
the exercises took place daily, at the house 
of one or other of their parents; where the 
fathers, amused and gratified by the progress 
of their warlike exertions, encouraged them 
by their applause, as well as by occasional 
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contributions to their nulitary costume and 
accoutrements; while the mothers, each already 
dreaming that her own particular darling might 
perchance live to wield a marshal's b&ton, 
made no attempt to interfere, or to express 
the slightest apprehension as to the results of 
an occupation so unsuited to their tender 
age. 

In the year 1806, the regiment of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, as it was officially desig- 
nated by its members, was in a perfect state 
of discipline and efficiency, and went through 
all its evolutions with a steadiness and precision 
which elicited the utmost applause from those who 
were permitted to witness them; and it finally 
chanced that the boy-battalion became a subject 
of conversation at the Tuileries, when the Em- 
peror expressed a wish to see the young 
volunteers manoeuvre; a wish which was of 
course immediately complied with. 

Two days subsequently, the palace chamber- 
lain, Duroc, entered the apartment of Napoleon 
early in the morning, and said gravely: — 

VOL. II. D 
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^^ Sire, can Your Majesty have forgotten that 
a review is to take place to-day t " 

"What review?" enquired the Emperor; "I 
know of none." 

"The review of the boy-battalion, which 
Your Majesty condescended to command." 

"Ah! true;" said the modem Caesar, with a 
smile ; " and where are these seedling Marshals 
of France drawn up t " 

" In the gardens of the palace, Sire.*^ 

" Good," was the reply ; " I will not keep 
them waiting. Follow me." 

The Emperor wore the traditional costume; 
the grey frock-coat and cocked hat: and as 
soon as he appeared at the end of the avenue, 
the drums beat to arms; and Napoleon, a 
minute or two afterwards, found himself in 
front of fifty boys, arranged in double ranks, 
armed with firelocks, and as upright and mo- 
tionless as so many grenadiers. He passed 
slowly along the line, looking each lad steadily 
in the face; and then, turning to Duroc, said 
in a low voice : " So far, all is admirable. 
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These boys are every one soldiers at 
heart.'* 

But what was the exultation of the little 
band, when the hero of Campo-Formio himself 
gave the word of command, and watched every 
evolution with the most jealous scrutiny, with- 
out once assuming his formidable frown. 

" Colonel,** said Napoleon, at the conclusion 
of the manoeuvres, "your regiment thoroughly 
performs its parade duties, and I could not 
desire better drilled troops. Go on as you 
have begun, and I shall not forget you. What 
is your namet" 

" Timol^on Durosier, Emperor." 

" Very well," replied Napoleon, as, with a 
smile, he lightly tapped him upon the cheek; 
^^you must remind me some years hence that 
you once commanded a regiment." 

So saying, he walked away, pursued, as he 
retired, by shrill and enthusiastic shouts of 
"Long live the Emperor!" 

When he had disappeared, Timoleon, with 
erect mien and flashing eyes, dismissed his 
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men, and hastened home to report all that 
had passed ; but his father was already apprised 
of the honour which had been conferred upon 
his son, and was awaiting him with his congratu- 
lations in the hall. 

"My beloved boy I" he exclaimed, clasping 
him in his arms, "this is a proud day for 
me. Only to think that the Emperor should 
have tapped you on the cheek in token of 
his satisfaction. I can scarcely credit it eveu 
now." 

"But where is my mother?'* asked the 
juvenile warrior; "has she no kiss for me? 
Is she not as well pleased as you are?" 

The poor mother was meanwhile weeping 
in her chamber, impatiently awaiting the re- 
turn of her idolised boy; but in her joy there 
was a painful mixture of bitterness. 

"My darling TimoUon, my loved and only 
child," she murmured amid her tears, "this 
day will, I feel, decide the destiny of your 
life — you will be a soldier, — and, why I know 
not, but a voice within me assures me that 
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you will not survive your first battle-field. 
Oh! why, why has this fatal prescience been 
granted to met" 

At this instant the lad bounded into the 
room, followed by his father. 

"Mother! mother!" he exclaimed, springing 
to her neck, " I am the happiest boy in 
France. The Emperor gave me a little slap 
in the face, and told me that he would not 
forget me.'* 

Madame Durosier warmly returned his em- 
brace, but her tears fell copiously on his bright 
curls of fair hair, as she sobbed out: — 

" Your joy makes me glad, my dear son — and 
yet I dare not look into the future." 

"What can you fear, Madame?" demanded 
her husband. " Our boy will make a brave man, 
and will one day be the boast and honour of 
the family." 

"If they do not kill him — " gasped the 
agitated mother. 

"Never fear,** said th3 boy proudly; "a 
brave man has more reason to hope for a long life 
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than a coward; for a good soldier has only 
the enemies of his country to contend against, 
while a craven finds plenty more, even among 
his own countrymen. Besides, did not the 
Emperor promise that he would not forget 
me? Cheer up, mother, and — Vice PErnpe^ 
reu7' ! " 

From that eventful day young Durosier 
became the pet and proverb of the noble 
Faubourg, and the sons of many of the first 
families of Paris solicited admission to his 
ranks; but notwithstanding his military tastes, 
and the duties which increased upon him as 
his corps augmented in numbers, he gladdened 
the heart of his mother by the perseverance 
with which he pursued his more peaceful 
studies. 

At the close of the year 1812 our hero 
was one of the first students • admitted to the 
Ecole Polyiechnique ; whence, at the period 
of the Invasion, he was gazetted to an 
ensigncy in one of the regiments of the Staff 
at Head Quarters; and, having taken leave 
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of his family, he hastened to his post, full 
of enthusiasm and hope. 

At the battle of Montmirail he chanced to 
be in attendance on the Emperor at the 
moment when it became essential to dispatch 
an order to one of the Generals of Division; 
and Napoleon^ hastily summoning him to his 
side, gave him instructions to deliver it with- 
out delay. 

"Spare neither yourself nor your horse, 
Sir," he said sternly; "for there is not a 
moment to lose, and return at once to report 
to me that my order has been obeyed." 

Durosier galloped off amid a shower of shot 
and shells, and within a quarter of an hour 
he was again beside the Emperor. His duty 
was performed. 

"You have behaved well, Monsieur," said 
Napoleon, when he had received his report, 
"you have a stout heart and a clear head, 
though you are still only a youngster. I give 
you your captain's brevet, and attach you to 
my person. What is your name I" 
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" Durosier, Sire." 

"It seems familiar to me. On what occa- 
sion have I before heard it?" 

"I was the colonel of the boy-battalion, 
Your Majesty." 

"Ah! I remember. Well, that is an addi- 
tional reason why I should attach you to my 
person." 

"It is too late, Sire," murmured the young 
soldier. 

"Too late, Captain Durosierf and why?" 

"Sire, they have hit me;" and as he 
spoke, he withdrew a handkerchief saturated 
with blood from the breast of his coat. "All 
will soon be over — Vive VEmpereur! Vive 
la France ! " 

He reeled for an instant in his saddle, and 
then fell heavily into the arms of an officer 
who had sprung forward to support him. 

Timol^on Durosier was a corpse. 

"So young! — so young! — and so brave!— 
and to die on his first battle-field!" ex- 
claimed the Emperor, as he bent down for 
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an Instant over the body. "Poor boy! Poor 
boy!'* 

Then, settmg spurs to his charger, he gal- 
loped off, as if unable to linger over so sad a 
spectacle. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE COURT-MILLINERS. 

The unbounded generosity of Josephine 
amounted to prodigality. Had she been bom 
"under the purple/' she could not have been 
more Imperial in her ideas of patronage and 
liberality ; and even when only the wife of the 
First Consul, she appeared to have totally 
forgotten the period of poverty and privation 
through which she had herself passed, and to 
consider money as the most unimportant mat- 
ter in the world. 

On one occasion, during the Consulate, M. 
Chaptal, then Minister of the Interior, had 
refused to permit the subsequently famous 
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tragedian. Mademoiselle Duchesnois, to make 
her debut in Paris, alleging that ^^she was 
too ugly to have a chance of success;" a 
declaration which greatly aunoyed her friend 
Madame Lebrun the artist, whose admirable 
talent had earned for her the honour of being 
the first female painter ever admitted into 
the French Academy. 

Aware that, should the objection of M. 
Chaptal really exclude thb young actress 
from the Parisian stage, her future prospects 
must be utterly blighted, and her past studies, 
arduous as they had been for years, ren- 
dered valueless, the generous-hearted woman 
resolved to explain the painful position of her 
friend to Madame de Montesson, and to 
entreat her good offices in her behalf. The 
marquise, who was ever ready to assist the un- 
fortunate, at once promised to give an evening 
reception, to which she would invite Madame 
Bonaparte, and where she would present Made- 
moiselle Duchesnois to her notice. "I will 
inform her beforehand," she continued ; " where- 
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fore I especially request of her not to fail me, 
and then she will be quite sure to come; for, 
as you must be aware, Madame Bonaparte never 
loses an opportunity of doing a good action, or 
of repairing an iigustice." 

The party consisted of about two hundred 
individuals^ to the whole of whom Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois was formally presented ; nor were 
a score among them found to differ in opinion 
with M. Chaptal; the young aspirant to tragic 
honours being at that period of such extraor- 
dinary ugliness that not a single prospect of 
her ever becoming less forbidding in appearance 
could be detected. Thin to positive attenuation, 
apparently ill-made, and sallow to excess, no 
one could for a moment anticipate that she 
would one day become the successful rival 
of Mademoiselle Georges, whose incomparable 
beauty had enslaved the whole Consular court, 
from Bonaparte himself to his junior aide-de- 
camp. Not having means to compete with the 
costly beauties with whom she thus suddenly 
foimd herself brought into contact, the costume 
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of Mademoiselle Duchesnois was at once of 
simple fashion and of inferior materials; but 
the experienced skill of the zealous Madame 
Lebrun had^ nevertheless, by the arrangement 
of her hair and dress, contrived to give a sort 
of wild, grace to her protegee which was not 
without its charm. 

On their entering the saloon the two friends 
were at once led up to Madame Bonaparte, 
who was conversing with the critical Home- 
Minister, and were most graciously received by 
the wife of the First Consul ; / and when she 
had made her curtsey to the general guests. 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois, at the request of the 
Marquise, proceeded to declaim the role otPhedre 
from Kacine's tragedy of that name, and a portion 
of that of JRoxaney which she did so admirably 
as to excite universal enthusiasm; her want of 
beauty was no longer remembered; while, so great 
was the power of her genius, that some of her 
auditors even went so far as to declare that 
in her moments of enthusiasm she was almost 
handsome. M. Chaptal, carried away in his 
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turn by her wonderful powers, and remarking, 
moreover, the delight of Madame Bonaparte, 
hesitated no longer; but then and there, with 
many flattering assurances of the pleasure 
which he had derived from her recitations, 
signed the authority for her appearance. This 
was no sooner done than it was decided that, 
in order to accustom her to the stage, she should 
first perform once or twice in the theatre at 
Versailles, Madame Bonaparte and the Marquise 
de Montesson undertaking to provide her with 
a suitable wardrobe; while all those present 
were invited to attend these preUminary repre- 
sentations, which were productive of a success 
that was subsequently destined to engender a 
dissension between the factions of the rival 
votaries of Melpomene, so bitter as even to 
involve several arrests. 

In order to secure the prosperity of the 
national manufactures, the First Consul had 
issued an order that no ladies should be 
received at the Tuileries in dresses of foreign 
material; and as Madame Bonaparte had in 
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her possession a great quantity of Indian 
fabrics^ in silk, cachemire, and muslin^ em- 
broidered in gold and silver, she presented 
them en masse to the young tragediui; accom- 
panied by a magnificent set of topaz, which 
had been given to her by M, de Souza, the 
Portuguese minister; nor did she discontinue 
her kindly care of the debutante until she no 
longer required it. 

But it was not only imder the eyes of the 
Court that Josephine evinced her sympathy with 
those who suffered. On one occasion, after she 
had become Empress of the French, as she was 
driving towards Caen, accompanied by Madame 
d'Arberg, one of her ladies-of-honour, she caught 
sight of a poor young woman carrying twin in- 
fants in her arms, while a little girl of about four 
years of age was clinging to her ragged dress, 
as she stood by her mother's side gazing in 
speechless wonder at the advancing equipages. 

" Your purse, Madame 1 ^ exclaimed Josephine, 
turning abruptly towards her companion. 

"I have not one about me,** was the reply. 
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With an impatient gesture, the Empress 
hastily unclasped a heavy chain of gold which 
she wore about her neck; and, throwing it 
from the carriage window, cried at the pitch 
of her voice, in order that the object of her 
bounty might be assured of her intention : — 

"It is for you and your children." 

Before Madame d'Arberg had recovered from 
her surprise, the wretched group was already 
far distant, and the Empress was talking upon 
indifferent subjects, without making the slightest 
allusion to the scene which had just taken 
place. 

On the following morning, while Josephine 
was still seated at breakfast, the head valet 
addressed a few words in a low voice to the 
chamberlain on duty, who rose, and in his 
turn communicated some information, in the 
same undertone, to his Imperial mistress; who, 
looking round upon her ladies, said with deep 
emotion : — 

"Would you believe Mesdames, that the poor 
woman we saw on the highroad yesterday, 
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has brought back the chain, asserting that I 
must have made a mistake^ or that I let it fall 
by accident! Go, and tell her to wait." 

On rising from table, Josephine sent for 
the honest peasant^ and gave her a note to the 
Bishop of Evreux, requesting him to dispose of 
the chain, and with the proceeds to secure a 
decent lodging and some present comforts for 
this evidently destitute creature, should he, on 
making enquiry, find that she was worthy of her 
future care. " But, in any case," she added, 
"let her be comfortably lodged and clothed, as 
well as her children." 

The adventure terminated satisfactorily to the 
Empress ; her new protegSe proving to be the 
widow of a sailor who had perished by ship- 
wreck, and a woman of irreproachable character ; 
who, having heard that the Empress was always 
performing acts of charity and benevolence, 
had undertaken, with her helpless orphans, a 
journey from her native viUage, in the hope 
of obtaining employment In the lace-factory 
established by Her Majesty. We need scarcely 
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add that her hopes were realised, and that thence- 
forward she became an object of great and un- 
tiring interest to her illustrious patroness. 

In the year 1814, near the close of March, 
and a few days previous to her departure for 
Navarre, as Josephine was standing at the 
window of one of the pavilions at la Mal- 
maison which overlooked the road, shie saw a 
Sister of Charity — one of those admirable 
women who devote their lives to the sick and 
the afflicted, and 'who either spend their days 
in the gloomy wards of an hospital, or among 
the children of the poor — ^slowly making her 
way towards Paris, and evidently footsore and 
fatigued. 

"My good sister," asked the Empress, a6 
she was passing under the window, " where are 
you coming from so early ? " 

"From St. Germain, Madame," meekly re- 
plied the nun, who had been employed in 
telling the beads of her rosary, and who was 
quite ignorant of the identity of her interlo- 
cutor. 
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" Indeed I why, you have already walked a 
long way. Have you much further to got'* 

"I shall perhaps be compelled to go on to 
Paris, Madame ; but probably I may remain 
at Nanterre, as I fear that my errand will 
be unsuccessful, from my not being acquainted 
with any one at the Direction." 

*^ What Direction ? *' enquired the Empress. 
"Have you business to transact with any of 
the General Directors!" 

"My business, Madame," said the sister, 
" concerns our hospital, which is just now very 
poor, and in great want of many necessaries; 
and as I heard from our doctors that a large 
quantity of English cloth had been seized, and 
that M. Coustard Saint-L8 was distributing 
it among the military hospitals, I thought I 
would try to induce him to spare a few pieces 
to us, as our sick have no sheets to their 
beds." 

"You were quite right in doing as you have 
done, ma bonne sosur,^^ said Josephine; "but 
you do not know M. Coustard. Leave me 
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to execute your commission, and I will be 
answerable for its success." 

"Ah, Madame,'' exclaimed the nun, ^'I 
should not have dared to hope for so much 
generous kindness from a stranger; but you 
wiU do a good deed, Madame ; and one 
for which the poor wounded soldiers, who 
are brought to us every day, will bless 
you." 

With a lowly bend and a murmured benison 
the nun proceeded on her way, but she had 
not gone more than a few yards when she 
remembered that she had omitted to ask the 
name of her benefactress; and avS, on looking 
back, she discovered that the lady was still 
standing on the same spot, watching her as 
she pursued her journey, she suddenly turned 
back, and said earnestly: — 

"Pardon me, Madame, and believe that it 
is from no idle feeling of curiosity that I 
again intrude upon you; but I am anxious to 
know the name of the person who honours our 
poor hospital by her protection, in order that 
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we may remember it in our prayers. I almost 
believe that I suspect it; but — ^* 

"Oh!" smiled the Empress kindly. "It is 
poor Josephine — ^but do not mention our inter- 
view to any one." 

"I am not surprised to receive such an 
order from Your Majesty," waa the respectful 
rejoinder; "for I am well aware that you 
never like your good deeds to be blasoned 
abroad; but as it is indeed to the best friend 
of the unfortunate that I have had the honour 
to address myself, I no longer fear to be impor- 
tunate in urging you to do us another very 
great service. We are sadly in want of lint ; 
and if your Majesty would condescend—" 

"You shall have as much lint as you re- 
quire," interposed the Empress; "we will 
immediately set to work upon it." 

And from that day until the period of her 
departure, Josephine employed all her evenings 
in making lint, assisted by the ladies of her 
household. 

On the marriage of Prince Engine with the 
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Princess Amalie of Bavaria, she discovered that 
he was deeply mortified at being unable to 
purchase in Munich any present for his bride- 
elect, which could compete with the magni- 
ficent offerings of the Emperor; and that, not 
even among the stores of M. Nitot, the crown- 
jeweller, who had followed the court from 
Paris, anything sufficiently costly for the pur- 
pose could be found ; thus the Prince was 
in despair, when the self-sacrificing Josephine 
came to his aid. 

On the first representation of a new tragedy, 
the Empress had been forcibly struck by the 
novelty and beauty of a diadem worn by Ma- 
demoiselle Georges ; of which she had desired 
M. Nitot to request the loan, in order that 
he might make one for herself precisely similar. 
This splendid ornament had only been com- 
pleted a few days; and, as she had never worn 
it, she presented it to her son, who hastened 
to lay it at the feet of his future wife; while 
so gorgeous a gift was the more valued by 
the royal family of Bavaria, that the simplicity 
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of their court was extreme; and a cafihmere 
shawl, given to the Queen by the Empress on 
the same occasion, was the first of which Her 
Bavarian Majesty had ever been possessed. 

These few examples will serve to prove 
that if Josephine was profuse even to prodi- 
gality, slie was at least right regally munifi- 
cent; and that if she carried her love of dress 
to a great extreme, she might well be pardoned 
when it is remembered that the Conqueror of 
the European Continent, who might have been 
supposed to be totally inditferent to the re- 
spective merits of satins and velvets, was, on 
the contrary, so hyper-critical upon the subject 
as firequently to carry his comments far be- 
yond the boundaries of good-breeding. 

The Empress had given orders that Mesdames 
Despeaux and Corot, her dress-makers, should 
always be admitted to her presence whenever 
they had any novelties to exhibit; while the 
Emperor had stringently conunanded that they 
should never be suffered to enter the state- 
apartments; and, above all, that they should 
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never be allowed to take up their station in 
the galleries through which the officers of the 
household were compelled to pass. 

On one occasion the Emperor came upon 
Mademoiselle Despeaux, who was accompanied 
by two of her assistants laden with band- 
boxes ; both of whom, the ladies, not the car- 
tonsj were extremely beautiful. As she caught 
sight of Napoleon, Mademoiselle Despeaux, who 
had been waiting for above half an hour until 
the Empress should leave her bath, endeavoured 
to conceal herself behind some of the palace-, 
officials, but she was unable to effect her pur- 
pose; and her heart sank within her as she 
saw him walk straight to the spot, and heard 
him exclaim angrily: — 

^^ Madame, this is no place for you, as you 
ought to be well aware ; go and find the 
waiting-women of Her Majesty." 

During the breakfast, until which hour he 
had been "nursing his wrath to keep it warm/' 
he, turned abruptly to Josephine, and said 
curtly : — 
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**If you persist in allowing your rag- 
merchants to intrude themselves into the apart- 
ments where my officers are lounging about, 
and amuse their idleness by making love to 
them, I warn you that I will take such 
measures as shall enforce obedience to my 
commands to the contrary/* 

The Empress promised, for about the hun- 
dredth time, that it should neyer happen again ; 
but, on the following morning, Abbro, Noutier, 
and Mademoiselle Noel succeeded Mesdames 
Despeaux and Corot with their gloves, fans, 
and laces. 

The admission of these fashionable milliners 
into the palace was fatal to the purses of the 
great men of the court, and occasioned con- 
tinual matrimonial quarrels; as well as unliqui- 
dated debts, which, whenever they reached the 
ears of Napoleon, excited his violent anger. 

The Empress was accused of inciting her 
ladies to the reckless extravagance of which 
they were guilty; when she invariably replied 
by declaring that she would pay their bills, 
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forgetting that she was not unfrequently un- 
able to pay her own. 

At the close of one of these stormy dis- 
cussions, the celebrated modiste, Leroi, was 
presumptuous enough to complain to NapoleOn 
of the inadequacy of the income which he 
accorded to the Empress for the purposes of 
her toilette; but his impertinence was met by 
a frown so stern and withering that his eyes 
sank beneath it, and he withdrew in silence. 

The costume of the Empress was a per- 
petual subject of criticism to her husband; 
and he one day reproached her before all her 
ladies with having introduced more new fashions 
into France than there were days in the year. 
"It is quite enough for me to have your 
personal debts to pay, without being compelled 
to make presents to my aides-de-camp," he said 
in conclusion, "in order to prevent your rag- 
merchants from proclaiming all over Paris that 
their wives owe them money." 

He frequently teased her, while she was 
dressing, for making use of rouge and pearl- 
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powder, to which cosmetics he had a great 
aversion; and one evening, when she was 
preparing for the opera, and had made more 
than usual use of both, he advised her to ky 
them on still thicker. " Come, do not be 
afraid," he urged sarcastically; *^ apply another 
coat, as this lady has done, although it strikes 
me that she has been more sparing to-night 
than is her general habit." And, as he spoke, 
he pointed to one of the ladies of honour, to 
whom only two days previously he had said: 
"Madame, why have you appeared in Her 
Majesty's circle without rouge f You look as 
if you had just recovered from a confinement." 
It was a singular mania in a man whose will 
was law, and upon whom devolved so many 
and such onerous duties, to be perpetually in- 
terfering with the dress of all the women with 
whom he came into contact; nor was it easy 
to reconcile his inconsistency ; as while, on some 
occasions, he became i^irious at the expense in 
which the elaborate toilette of the ladies of his 
court involved their husbands, he rebuked them 
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at Other times for the want of respect evinced 
by their disregard of the duties of their position ; 
and so perpetually was he occupied by the 
subject, that the Empress having ventured to 
put on a dress of which he had expressed 
his dislike, when she was about to hold a 
public reception, he overturned an inkstand 
into her lap, and so compelled her to change 
her entire costume. 

Whenever he was in Paris, the ladies of 
the palace spent more than half their time in 
dressing and undressing. There was the morn- 
ing toilette, the dinner toilette, and the evening 
toilette, all of which were to be scrupulously 
observed; and if it chanced that one of them 
presented herself in a robe which she had 
worn on the preceding day, he never failed 
to accost her with a frowning brow, and to 
ask sharply, " Have you no other gown, 
Madame, than that which you have on? Can 
you not induce your husband to purchase you 
another?" And as soon as the words were 
uttered, he turned his back on the delinquent. 
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At a baU given at the Tuileries in honour 
of the marriage of the Princess Stephanie, Grand- 
Duchess of Baden^ as he was sauntering through 
the room, he accosted a lady near him with 
the abrupt question, "Who are you?" 

"Sire," she replied, "I am Madame Char- 
pentier." 

"The wife of the General!" 

"Yes, Sire." 

"Well, Madame Charpentier," was the re- 
joinder, " you are most unbecomingly dressed, 
and very much altered for the worse." 

And leaving the poor woman pale with 
mortification, he moved on. 

The next who attracted his attention was ex- 
traordinarily beautiAil, and remarkable for the 
profusion and fine quality of the diamonds with 
which she was literally covered. The Emperor 
was evidently struck by her appearance, and 
addressed her with a smile, as he asked; "And 
who are you, Madame I " 

"Sire," was the reply of the lady, who was 
not slow to perceive the impression which she 
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had produced, and who returned his look of 
admiration so gratefully as to dazzle him with 
the full light of her magnificent eyes ; " I am 
Madame Simon." 

" Ah yes I — I know — ^" said Napoleon, with- 
out making an effort to restrain the burst of 
laughter with which he turned away. 

Madame Simon had formerly been Made- 
moiselle Lange, an actress at the Comedie 
FrancaisSy whose lovely face had won the heart 
of her husband, an ex-carriage-builder of enor- 
mous wealth, who subsequently became a 
banker. Girodet had painted her portrait 
shortly after her marriage, but, with all his 
talent, he had failed to satisfy either the hus- 
band or the wife ; the lady not considering it 
to be suflSciently handsome, and the gentleman 
declaring it to be greatly overcharged. Under 
these circumstances the artist, secure in his cele- 
brity, and conscious that he had done full jus- 
tice to his subject, resolved to avenge the insult 
offered to his genius ; and he accordingly refused, 
with great indignation, to abate one sou of his 
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demand. As a natural consequence, he would not 
part with the picture, but revenged himself by 
altering several of the accessories; and as the lady 
was represented reclining upon a couch^ he trans- 
formed her into a Danae, above whom a proAise 
shower of gold was descending, while beside 
her strutted a huge turkey-cock. This alle- 
gorical painting, in whose principal figure every 
one instantly recognised I^fadame Simon, he 
forwarded to the Exhibition, where it was 
exposed for two days before the circumstance 
reached the ears of his victim^ who hastened to 
claim the picture, asserting that she was willing 
to pay any price which he might demand for it. 
Girodet, satisfied by the success of his 
scheme, declined to grant her request, but 
pledged himself that he would put the ob- 
noxious painting out of sight ; a promise which 
he honourably fulfilled, and it was the recollec- 
tion of the Danae which unfortunately crossed 
the mind of the Emperor, and caused him to 
indulge in the ill-timed mirth to which we have 
alluded. 
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One day his anger was extreme. He had 
caused to be seized and burnt a quantity of 
English merchandise^ among which were some 
magnificent muslins intended for the Empress, 
but seeing her deeply hurt by the disappoint- 
ment she had experienced in consequence^ he 
at length said: — 

" Listen to me, Josephine. The greatest grief, 
or the greatest punishment, that a husband can 
inflict upon his wife is to lock up her bonnets, 
her dresses, and her fiipperies. I will forgive 
you this time, and I will even restore to you 
some of the packages which have escaped de- 
struction; for I beg to tell you that it was I 
who personally laid the embargo upon what 
you call your orders; but I will do so only 
upon one condition, which is, that should you 
ever make a similar attempt, I pledge you my 
word that I will arrest, prosecute, and shoot 
all those who commit a similar crime in order 
to administer to your vanity. I will have no 
mercy upon smugglers ; they are the ruin of a 
nation ; and, Empress though you may be, you are 
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nevertheless not above the laws. On the con- 
trary, I will prove to you that you shall your- 
self, should you again transgress in a like 
manner^ afford an example to all France of my 
determination to see them respected." 

The Empress made no reply. 

Some days subsequently he found Made- 
moiselle Despeauz in the saloon of Josephine, 
delivering a lecture on the mysteries of her 
profession to the whole feminine court, amid 
which he fell like a bomb-shell. 

"What I here again 1" he vociferated in the 
voice of 'a stentor. ^* Does it never strike you, 
Madame, that you are ruining me? That you 
are ruining the husbands of these ladies^ who 
are weak enough to listen to your absurdities ? 
That you are reducing whole families to 
poverty ? " 

And without awaiting any rejoinder from the 
affrighted milliner, he seized her by the arm, 
and put her out of the room. 

Madame Lesueur, a celebrated lace-maker 
who was patronised by the Empress, had received 
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from the Princess Pauline Borghtee a large order 
which, among other articles, comprised a dress 
for which she had herself given the design, while 
the remainder had also been executed in strict 
conformity with her directions ; the price of the 
whole amounting to about thirty thousand francs. 
When, however, Madame Lesueur, expecting to 
receive not only the value of the merchandise, 
but also the compliments of Her Imperial High- 
ness upon the perfection with which she had 
completed her task, announced that she was ready 
to deliver the several articles to their intended 
owner, the princess had changed her mind. 

Madame Lesueur expostulated, and entreated 
Her Highness to explain the cause which had 
induced her to decline fulfilling her contract ; but 
the imperious Pauline would not condescend to 
be questioned, and desired that the subject 
might never again be mentioned in her pre- 
sence. It was enough that she no longer re- 
quired what she had ordered ; and, as a matter 
of course, Madame Lesueur had only to state 
that she had herself designed the patterns, in 
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order to dispose of everything without the 
smallest difiSculty. 

In vain did the mortified and disappointed 
lace-maker endeavour by every means in her 
power to induce the princess to reconsider 
her refusal; all her representations were un- 
availing; when, feeling justly aggrieved, she 
caused the transaction to be mentioned to 
Josephine ; who, having examined the laces, and 
convinced herself that the price demanded for 
them was by no means exorbitant, was com- 
pelled to admit that the affair, should it be 
made public, would be very discreditable to 
her sister-in-law; and not knowing how other- 
wise to hush the matter up, she at length 
resolved to explain it to Napoleon, and to 
leave it to his decision. 

Always interested by similar details, the 
Emperor in his turn closely examined all the 
contents of Madame Lesueur's cases, article 
by article, exclaiming from time to time, 
*^How admirably they work in France I It 
is my duty to encourage such a trade as this! 

F 2 
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Pauline is wrong — very wrong. Nothing can 
be more perfect." 

The result was that Napoleon paid the bill, 
and took possession of the laces, which he 
distributed among the ladies of the court. 

Nor was he less placable as regarded the liabi- 
lities of his wife, when he had once recovered 
from his first fit of anger; and so well aware 
was Josephine of the fact, that she never 
hesitated to gratify her love of splendour at 
the expence of her prudence; although, after 
her divorce, she appeared to care rather for 
the possession, than the exhibition, of her mag- 
nificent jewels. Only upon one occasion did 
the Emperor refuse to sanction a purchase 
which she had made, bu|; in that instance he 
did so resolutely. 

It was a short period before the commence- 
ment of the Eussian campaign ; when Josephine, 
having learnt from one of her ladies that Nitot 
had just completed for one of the Oriental Po- 
tentates the most extraordinary suit of diamonds 
ever seen, she expressed her wish to examine 
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them; and they were accordingly taken to the 
palace by the coiirt-jeweller, and submitted to her 
inspection. Never, despite all the costly pre- 
sents of which she had been the recipient from 
the several crowned heads of Europe, had she 
looked upon anything so gorgeous ; and while 
she was energetically expressing her admiration, 
and even fastening the flashing gems upon her 
neck and arms, Nitot said bitterly: — 

"Your Majesty judges with your usual dis- 
crimination. Even Paris sees such jewels 
for the first time; and yet, Madame, I have 
been apprised that my illustrious employer has 
changed his mind, before he has given himself 
an opportunity of estimating my skill and care in 
the arrangement of these precious gems ; and that 
I am at liberty to dispose of the parurcj should 
I be fortunate enough to find a purchaser." 

" What say you. Monsieur ? " exclaimed 
Josephine eagerly, as she placed the diadem 
upon her brow, and gazed complacently at the 
reflection of her own image in the tall mirror 
before which she was standing. "Do I under- 
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stand that you are authorised to part with 
these ornaments?" 

"I am, Madame." 

" At what price ? " she asked, ahnost breath- 
less from excitement. 

^^For eight hundred thousand francs, Your 
Majesty; and they are richly worth ten," was 
the reply. 

"They are mine. Monsieur," said Josephine, 
as, with the assistance of Madame de Chevreuse 
and the jeweller, she replaced them in the 
caskets. "The Emperor will sign you a receipt 
from Petersburg." 

Monsieur Nitot, thus virtually dismissed, 
made his obeisance, and withdrew, leaving the 
diamonds in the possession of the Empress; 
but Napoleon had scarcely returned from Fon- 
tainebleau when one of his palace spies informed 
him of the whole transaction ; and he forthwith 
proceeded to the apartments of his wife, and 
desired her to produce her morning purchase. 
Josephine was very reluctantly compelled to 
obey; and, as was his usual habit on such 
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occasions, Napoleon carefuUj scrutinised the 
jewels. 

"Your taste is good, Madame, very good," 
he said gravely, as she hung upon his shoulder 
with one of her most winning smiles ; " but you 
may perhaps remember what I once wrote to 
you from Italy — ^that I was a man of strong 
and decided purpose, while nature had only 
created you out of gauze and laces. Was I 
wrong in so judging of us botht What is the 
price of these pretty playthings t " 

The reply to this question was whispered 
rather than spoken. 

" Eight hundred thousand francs I " echoed the 
Emperor sarcastically. "By no means a bad 
commencement wherewith to feed and clothe 
my soldiers. Duroc — ^^ 

The Grand-Marshal of the palace advanced 
a pace or two. 

"I confide these jewels to your care. Let 
them be restored to Nitot without the loss of 
a moment; and tell Bourrienne that I shall 
immediately be with him in my cabinet." 
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There was naturally no appeal from so de- 
cided a command; and the mortified Empress 
felt that she had looked her last upon the 
coveted diamonds. 

Scarcely, however, had she retired to la 
Malmaison after her divorce, than Napoleon, 
aware that he could offer no better conso- 
lation to her grief, than by enabling her to 
indulge in her cherished habit of expenditure, 
paid her a visit, during which he presented to 
her a hundred thousand francs to embellish 
her house and grounds; two hundred thousand 
to purchase the adjoining estate of Boispreau, 
in order that she might enlarge her park ; 
and one million, in advance of her income 
of three millions, to enable her to discharge 
her debts ; together with six hundred thousand 
francs which he had left in his bureau at la 
Malmaison, to provide her plate and linen; 
thus proving that although he had, while she 
shared his throne, found it expedient to limit 
her love of outlay, he was quite prepared to 
evince his sense of the dignity of her position 
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as his divorced wife, by enabling her to main- 
tain it with all fitting splendour. 

A sublime exhibition of egotism, which was 
justly estimated by the many; while it was 
extolled as the most admirable generosity by 
the few who were content to read no more 
than was written down for them I 
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THE DIVOBCE. 

DuKiNG the absence of Napoleon at Erfurth, 
where he was met by the Emperor Alexander 
of Kussia^ the Queen of Westphalia, the Duchess 
of Weimar, the Kings of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Westphalia, and Saxony, the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, the Prince-Primate, Prince William of 
Prussia, the Duke of Oldenburg, the Prince of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the Princes of Neuf- 
chS,tel and Benevento, and entertained by the 
Duke of Weimar in the most splendid manner, 
Josephine retired to la Malmaison. Eumours had 
already reached her, to which, although they 
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wrung her heart, she lent an eager ear; whfle 
she, moreover, questioned all the members of her 
household, m turn, upon the subject of the an- 
ticipated divorce, with a pertinacity which com- 
pelled them, however reluctantly, to admit that 
they were not altogether ignorant such a ques- 
tion had been mooted. On each of these occa- 
sions, her depression and anxiety increased; 
and while she passionately declared at times 
that such a project was impossible, at others 
she locked herself into her apartment, to hide 
the bitter tears forced from her by an appre- 
hension which was only too well-founded. 

Among her most confidential friends was the 

Marquis d'A , to whom we are indebted 

for the account of an interview which reveab 
how deeply both her woman-love and her woman- 
pride were wounded by the prospect before 
her. 

As I had the honor of being one of His 
Majesty's Chamberlains — said our informant — 
I was, as a natural consequence, a privileged 
visitor to la Malmaison, where I constantly pre- 
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sented myself to pay my respects to my Im- 
perial Mistress; who, like Napoleon himself, 
always graciously welcomed a member of the 
noblesse de la vieille souche, Josephine was, 
moreover, aware that by accepting office under 
the Emperor I had offended my family, and ex- 
posed myself to the sarcasms and reproaches of 
the Faubourg St. Germain ; and she consequently 
treated me on all occasions with a distinction 
to which I was quite conscious that my mere 
personal merits could not have entitled me. 

One morning, as she rose from breakfast, she 
did me the honour of taking my arm; and 
passing through the glass-doors of the salon 
into the grounds, she turned towards the con- 
servatories, which at that period were unequalled 
in France, and upon which she had expended 
enormous sums of money. The Comtesse 
de la Rochefoucauld, her Mistress-of-the-Robes, 
being slightly indisposed, was not in attendance ; 
and we were consequently accompanied only 
by a lady-in-waiting, and one of Josephine's 
own chamberlains; who, as there chanced to be 
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a mutual attraction, hj no means interfered with 
the privacy of the interview which the Empress 
had evidently been anxious to secure ; and after 
one or two furtive glances, which sufficed to 
convince her that such was the case, the 
Empress abruptly asked me what news the 
Faubourg St. Germain had received from 
Erfurth. 

" None, Madame," was my reply. 

" Are they not employed in discussing my 
divorce ? " she again demanded. 

At this unexpected enquiry I actually shrank; 
I knew not what to reply ; how could I torture 
her generous spirit by avowing that I had 
heard the subject coldly argued, and the result 
which she so much dreaded declared to be 
inevitable t The position was a painful one ; 
but, fearing that my continued silence might 
betray me, I contrived to stammer out : 

"Nay, Madame, that is a question which I 
cannot answer, as I am not acquainted with 
either madmen, fools, or traitors.'* 

"And yet they are not wanting in your 
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noble faubourg," she said somewhat bitterly — 
"if they alone are occupied in conspiring my 
ruin. We have now been acquainted a long 

time, M. d'A ; do not disguise the truth, 

but deal frankly with me. The information 
that I have received is only too well authenti- 
cated. The great ambition of the Faubourg 
St. Germain is to induce the Emperor to form 
a second marriage. The Princess Amelia of 
Saxony* has been proposed to him, but I fear 
nothing from her. My husband would scarcely 
feel flattered by an alliance with a family, 
which, however august it may be, still does not 
occupy the first rank in Europe. To satisfy 
his ambition, he must obtain either an Arch- 
duchess of Austria, or a Grand-duchess of 
Russia." 

" I entreat of you, Madame," I said hurriedly, 
"to banish all such painful imaginations; the 
Emperor loves you tenderly ; he sees in you his 
good genius, the star of his prosperity; and 

* She subsequently became the wife of Ferdinand VH. 
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rely on it that, this being the case, he will not 
consent to immolate at once his public and 
his private happiness." 

^^Ah, Monsieur," murmured Josephine, as the 
ready tears sprang to her eyes, "why was I 
not ordained to give an heir to France? To 
whom will he now bequeath the crowns that 
he has conquered? I flattered myself for a 
time that Engine — ^but no, my mother-heart 
misled me. The son of Louis is already in his 
grave ; and, moreover. Napoleon will accept no 
adopted successor; nor is this conviction the 
only one which compels me to believe in my 
misfortunes. Fouch6 detests me ; and he has his 
iron hand upon the wheel. Only yesterday, with 
the cold malice of a demon, he endeavoured to 
persuade me myself to propose a divorce, which 
he well knows will, come when it may, prove 
my death-warrant." 

As the agitated Empress informed me of this 
fact, I became more ill at ease than ever; and 
would gladly have flung off" the pressure of the 
delicate hand which was resting on my arm. 
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and made my escape at once. Little did those 
who envied me my happiness at that moment 
suspect how dearly it was purchased ! 

Discretion, as I well knew, was not one of 
the virtues of the charming Creole ; and I 
feared to utter a word, lest she should, in 
a moment of excitement, repeat any remark 
that I might venture to make. She did 
not, however, appear conscious of the dis- 
courtesy; but continued, after the pause of 
a few seconds, to enforce upon me that she 
had ample cause for her forebodings, and to 
entreat that I would hide nothing from her ; 
above all, she desired me to question such of 
my friends as had accompanied the Emperor 
to Erfurth, inunediately on their return to 
Paris. Blinded at once by fear and passion, 
she forgot that nothing transpired in the salons 
of Napoleon which had passed in his private 
cabinet; but she, nevertheless, evinced wonder- 
ful perspicacity in her selection of the indi- 
viduals to whom she desired me to address 
myself for the information she required. The 
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reAisal of the Emperor to allow her to ac- 
company him to Erfiirth had mortified her 
beyond measure, as she at once inferred that 
he did not wish her to be seen by Alexander; 
and upon this point she dwelt with a perti- 
nacity which convinced me that, endeavour as 
she might to delude herself, the fatal truth 
wad only too apparent to her. 

A few days after this painful conversation, 
I was greatly surprised to receive an invita- 
tion from Fouch^ to breakfast with him on the 
following morning. We had never been on 
terms of intimacy; I went to his house, as I 
did to those of all the other Ministers, two 
or three times during the year, but rather in 
my official capacity than as a private in^vidual ; 
and there our acquaintance terminated, if I 
except the ceremonious courtesies which we 
exchanged when we met in public. An invi- 
tation to breakfast was consequently what I 
had never anticipated, implying, as it did, an 
amount of friendship, and even confidence, 
which had never existed between us. Never- 
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theless, as the Duke d'Otranto was not one 
accustomed to meet with any opposition to his 
will, or to pardon it, should it ever occur, I 
was careful to present myself at his hotel at 
the hour indicated. 

The party was a small one, comprising only 
five persons, including Fouche and myself. 
Satisfied that he had some motive for his 
civility, I determined to observe the greatest 
caution, and neither by word nor look to 
evince any consciousness that I was more 
than a commonplace guest; while, on his side, 
the Minister avoided all political subjects r 
affected to be in high spirits; and throughout 
the repast entertained us with anecdotes of 
his adventures during the period when he was 
a professor at the CoUege of JuUy. 

On the termination of the meal, the three 
other visitors took their leave; and it was not 
without some misgivings that I found myself 
alone with Fouch^. 

^^M. le Marquis," he said abruptly, and in 
a low voice, before I had time to follow their 
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example^ "you are attached to the service of 
His Majesty. I know what he may expect 
fi-om you, and the career which he can open 
to your ambition. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of proving your devotion to his person^ 
for which I am prepared to assure you that 
he will not show himself ungrateful." 

I bowed in reply; and the astute Police- 
Minister continued: — 

"Doubtless the Emperor himself^ and con- 
sequently his glory, and the future prosperity 
of his reign, are dear to you?*' 

"1 trust," was my rejoinder, "that I have 
ahready convinced His Majesty of that fact.*' 

"I am well aware that such is the case," 
said Fouch^ with as courteous a smile as he 
could summon to his lips; "and it is there- 
fore, Monsiem*, that I now address myself to 
you. We are not about to indulge in any 
child's play on this occasion; and you must 
be cautious. We have arrived at an inevi- 
table, a momentous, and an important crisis; 
what we are about to undertake might have 

g2 
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been awhile delayed, it is true, but it should 
be our business to prevent that delay ; as the 
final result, sooner or later, must be the same; 
th^t result, M. le Marquis, will revolutionise 
the palace, but the interests of the Emperor 
and the Empire alike enforce it." 

It was not the habit of the Duke d'Otranto 
to overlay his meaning with words, and 
I had necessarily little diflGiculty, as I 
listened to this verbose preface, in deciding 
that he found considerable diflGiculty in approach- 
ing the real subject-matter of his communica- 
tion. I would not, however, aflford him the 
slightest assistance; I simply repeated my 
anxiety to be useful to my sovereign, and to 
prove myself worthy of his continued confi- 
dence; exhibited no anxiety to ascertain the 
meaning of my companion; and having finally 
convinced him that I was thoroughly on the 
defensive, and that he could expect no help 
firom me, he at once determined to pass the 
Kubicon. 

'^ Monsieur," he pursued sententiously, " our 
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institutions, our relative positions, and our 
dignity as a nation, are all attached to the 
person, and depend on the acts, of the Em- 
peror. Should he die to-daj, all that he has 
hitherto effected would die with him; and we 
should only walk upon the firagments of the 
ruin in which he would be buried. One 
hope of escape from such a fate alone is 
left to us; Napoleon must live again in 
his posterity; he must contract a second 
marriage, and bequeath an heir to the 
throne and glory of France. Do you not 
agree with me? Answer me frankly — I have 
acquired the right to demand this, from the 
confidence which I have evinced in you.'* 

Never had I been placed in so onerous a 
position I Had I experienced an insult, I could 
have resented and avenged it; but how could 
I declare between the Emperor, from whom I 
had never experienced anything save kindness 
and consideration, and the heart-broken Jo- 
sephine, who had so recently honoured me by 
a confidence which, painful as it was, appeared 
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to me sacred? I saw that the keen and cat- 
like eye of Fouch^ was upon me; and I was 
preparing once more an evasive reply, when 
he impatiently continued:- — 

"I have now told you, M. le Marquis, 
what are my own feelings upon this question; 
and I beg to add that they are also those 
of the Emperor. The divorce is decided -on. 
As regards yourself, I have, therefore, only 
to say that His Majesty depends upon you 
to prepare the Empress for this painful sacri- 
fice. She will question you on the subject — 
I will take care that she shall be advised to 
do so — I have already dictated your reply; and 
you have consequently only to remember that, 
should you fail to obey my instructions, you 
will be wanting still more in your duty to 
your Imperial master." 

As I still hesitated to pledge myself to 
so ungracious a task, he was compelled to 
speak even more openly; and I became at 
length so perfectly convinced that it was in- 
deed the will of Napoleon that I should take 
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upon myself the onerous mission which was 
thus forced upon me^ that I had eventually no 
alternative save to promise the Minister that 
I would comply with his orders. 

Fouch^, thereupon, having assured me of the 
perfect confidence with which he relied upon the 
pledge that I had given, threw off his senten- 
tiousness^ and conversed more freely ; but he was, 
nevertheless, cautious not to allow me to suppose 
that the new Empress had been already selected. 
I did not, however, at this stage of the affair, 
require any further enlightenment. I remem- 
bered what had occurred at Vienna, when I 
visited that capital before the campaign of 
Austerlitz ; and I did not for a moment doubt 
that Napoleon had even then desired an alliance 
with the house of Hapsburg. 

But what Austrian princess coidd he at that 
period have married? Marie-Louise was only 
fourteen years of age ; when, even supposing 
that there was question of her, and that (in 
1809) Austria had proposed to bestow that 
princess upon him, it had required no less than 
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two unsuccessful wars to induce the concession. 
What a humiliating page in the life *of a de- 
scendant of Kodolph of Hapsburg, and in the 
history of the proud house of Lorraine! 

From that day I was always ill at ease 
in the presence of Josephine; and when I 
found myself, as would occasionally occur, almost 
alone with her, I trembled lest she should 
once more resume the fatal subject which was 
now ever present to my thoughts. I had been 
warned that she would be lu-ged to question 
me; and the principal business of my life had 
now become how to evade her confidence. 
Never in my life had I so shrank before any 
trial; but I knew that, present itself when it 
might, it must be undergone, as I dared not 
provoke the distrust of so formidable an enemy 
as the Duke d'Otranto. 

Shrink as we will, however — resolve as we 
may — we are, after aU, the slaves of circumstance; 
and not even our moral cowardice will avail 
us when our work, whether for good or for evil, 
is to be done; and so it chanced with me. 
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I had exerted aU my diplomacy ; I had exercised 
all my ingenuity; and I had begun to believe 
that my agency was no longer considered neces- 
sary ; when one morning a virtuous and honour- 
able man, the father of a large family, and for 
whom'I had long felt a sincere esteem, called upon 
me to ask my assistance. Unforeseen difficulties 
had multiplied i\pon him; and at length, seeing 
Ms children perishing for want, he had resolved 
to confide his misery to my friendly sympathy. 
My first impulse was naturally to open my 
desk. 

^^ Close it again/' he said, sinking upon a 
seat; "we have been Mends for years. I can- 
not borrow what I may never perchance be able 
to repay, and thus lose both your regard and 
my own self-respect. I am here simply to re- 
quest that you will present this petition to the 
Empress. I am not unknown to her, and she 
will feel for me." 

Poor fellow! had he only known with what 
gratitude I shoidd have seen him accept all 
that I was enabled to offer, and to exempt 
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me from the trial to which I intuitively felt 
that I was about to be exposed, he would have 
returned to his squalid home a happier and a 
richer man; but as I could not explain to him 
how I was circumstanced, and dared not incur the 
risk of being suspected of a want of sympathy 
in his misfortunes, I pledged myself to present 
the petition ; and I accordingly lost no time, after 
he had left me, in requesting of Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld that she would solicit for me 
the favour of an audience. This I could have 
obtained without her intermission; but, aware 
of the susceptibility of the lady, and quite 
unsuspicious of the treachery and ingratitude 
which she would ultimately exhibit towards her 
indulgent and unhappy mistress, I considered 
it more courteous not to ignore her official 
privileges. 

The desired audience was accorded for the fol- 
lowing day ; but when I entered the presence of 
the Empress, gracious as she was, I could not 
rally my spirits. I felt that the hour of trial was 
come at last. I presented the petition, strength- 
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ening as well as I could the entreaties of the 
supplicant; and as no one ever applied to 
Josephine in vain, I soon found myself in 
possession of a considerable sum in trust for 
my poor friend. 

"You understand, M. le Marquis," said the 
gracious donor, in a faltering voice — for she had 
not been able to read the sad statement of his 
sufferings without emotion — "that this is in- 
tended as a mere temporary assistance for the 
unfortunate gentleman. I will, to-morrow, apply 
to the War Minister, as he must be perma- 
nently provided for." 

I need scarcely say that she redeemed her 
pledge ; and that the petitioner soon found him- 
self in possession of a good place under go- 
vernment. 

Delighted at my success, I was impatiently 
awaiting my dismissal, when, to my great dis- 
comfiture, I discovered that Josephine had no 
intention of allowing me to withdraw. On the 
contrary, she conversed with me on the com- 
monplace topics of the day; digressed to 
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the gossip of the court ; and finally, by an easy 
transition, arrived at the dreaded subject. 

"Well," she said, "and now tell me, M. le 
Marquis, what do you know about the mar- 
riage of the Emperor I " 

"A great deal; and yet, in point of fiict, 
very little, Madame," was my constrained reply. 
"People talk promiscuously of one of His Ma- 
jesty's nieces, of the Queen of Etruria, of the 
sister of the Emperor Alexander, and of the 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany." 

" Ha ! " she exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath, as though she had received a second 
blow — " Ha, they talk of all these ! His niece ? 
No, no; Napoleon respects himself too much 
to marry so near a relative. The Queen of 
Etruria 1 Well, well; we will say no more of 
her — we have only to remember how jealous 
the Emperor has shown himself, since his ac- 
cession, of the honour of his court, to be 
satisfied that Marie Louise of Spain will never 
share his throne. Woidd that I could feel ds 
happy with regard to the two others — " And 
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burying her face in the cushions of the sofa 
upon which she sat, she gave free course to 
her tears. Suddenly she raised her head, and 
sweeping aside her disordered ringlets, she said, 
with flashing eyes, "So, then, no one ap- 
pears to object to this divorce? No one 
cares to remember that the little good which 
it has been in my power to do, I have 
done?" 

"Nothing is so common as ingratitude, 
Madame," I replied in a low voice, deeply 
moved by the sight of her emotion. 

" And you. Monsieur — you who know me 
as I am — the woman as well as the Empress 
— what think you of the justice of the fate 
* which awaits me ? " 

"In the presence of my Empress," was my 
troubled rejoinder, "I can only express my 
perfect devotion to her cause." 

"I imderstand you. Monsieur," said Jo- 
sephine; "I have breathed the atmosphere of 
a court long enough to appreciate the eva- 
sions which reply to a simple question by 
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empty flattery. In my absence^ you adopt 
the opinion of the Emperor." 

"Madame," I retorted respectfully, but re- 
solutely, "why should you do me such injus- 
tice? Do I seek to injure Your Majesty 
when I am compelled to concede that the 
most stringent interests of the Emperor com- 
pel him to establish his power upon a solid 
foundation? Reflect, Madame, I beseech you, 
in justice to your august husband, and even 
in justice to myself, since you have done me 
the honour to confer with me upon this painful 
topic, that the Emperor of the French, great and 
powerful as he is, stands alone. He created 
the empire, which has consequently no ante- 
cedents; and, should he leave no natural and 
legitimate successor, it must crumble into dust. 
An hereditary monarchy has a hold upon a 
nation; but in his case this has still to be 
secured. Suffer me to convince you that it is 
this conviction alone which has driven His 
Majesty to dream of a second marriage. You 
have possessed his heart; the Empire demands 
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his support; and although I entreat you to 
believe, Madame, that if my single voice could 
keep you on the throne for ever, France would 
never know another mistress, I am unfortunately 
alone amid a crowd of counciUors who urge 
far different views upon the Emperor. It is 
for France that they demand the sacrifice of 
his dearest and most cherished affections; and 
Your Majesty well knows what it is to appeal 
to Napoleon in the name of France 1 — of the 
country which he has rescued from anarchy, 
and made the law-giver of Europe 1 While / 
think only of Your Majesty, they refuse to 
recognise the claim of the woman, and look 
only to the duty of the Empress; and thus, 
Madame, confining themselves to merely politi- 
cal considerations, they declare that you would 
immortalise yourself, did you possess sufficient 
moral courage to sacrifice your personal affec^ 
tions to the glory of the Empire." 

Poor Josephine, whose sobs rendered her 
unable to reply, dismissed me by a gesture ; 
and, as I left the room, I saw her fall 
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back upon her cushions in an agony of 
grief. 

So ended one of the most painful hours of my 
life; and most thankful did I subsequently 
feel that she never again alluded to the sub- 
ject in my presence. When I informed Fouche 
of what had passed between the Empress and 
myself, ^^So far, so good," he replied (and I 
repeat his words verbatim) ; ' another turn of 
the wheel, and we shall have a colony of 
little Napoleons ! " ' 

When, as we have shown, the most confi- 
dential friends of the poor victim of a selfish 
policy in their turn abandoned her cause, it 
is needless to say that the adherents of Napo- 
leon himself had -no sympathy to waste upon 
her sorrows. The stability of the Imperial 
dynasty was their own comer-stone of pros- 
perity; and the higher and holier feelings of 
human nature have nothing in common with 
hollow vanity and grasping ambitioiL But how- 
ever such might be the case with those about 
him, and however lightly they might overlook 
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the means, in their anxiety to secure the end, the 
Emperor was very far fix)m being equally at his 
ease. It is true that the question of the 
divorce was settled, but the new bride was not 
yet secured; and the man who aspired to 
sovereign rule over all the continental nations 
had already been taught to understand that, 
however he might by his arms have cowed 
the crowned heads which even yet reluctantly 
admitted his fellowship, they were still far 
from considering him as one of themselves, and 
treating with him on such a project as that 
which he now meditated upon equal terms. 

On one occasion, when he was closeted 
with Eegnault de Saint-Jean-d'Angely at Fon- 
tainebleau^ where they were discussing some 
important public measures requiring the closest 
and most careful consideration. Napoleon, ab- 
sent, restless, and gloomy — pacing the room 
from end to end, occasionally opening and 
shutting his snuff-box, and from time to time 
cutting away a fragment of the chair or table, 
beside which he chanced to be passing at the 
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moment^ with his penknife — suddenly paused, 
and addressing his quast-Mimstery who was, 
moreover, possessed of his entire confidence, he 
said impatiently: — 

"Enough. Do not pursue the subject, for 
I have not, for the last five minutes^ heard a 
eiBgle sentence that you have uttered ; and it is 
not my custom to decide on important matters 
without a clear comprehension of their nature. 
Lock up your papers until to-morrow, and we 
wiU discuss a more serious subject. Count, I 
must marry." 

"Marry, Sire I '' echoed his companion ; " why, 
are you not married?" 

''To the satisfaction of my own heart, I am 
m" was the reply; ^'but as regards the hap- 
piness of France, such is not the case. I cannot 
bequeath my crown to one of the collateral 
bmnches of my family. The Empire would not 
accept one of my brothers, or even Murat, as my 
successor; and not twenty of my generals would 
consent to acknowledge Eugene, although I have 
publicly adopted him. I cannot contemplate 
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without a shudder the intestinal convulsion 
-which my death^ under such circumstances, 
would be sure to cause; and the evil must 
be remedied while there is yet time. A son 
of my own would consolidate my power ; rally 
all parties ; reconcile all opinions. No one 
could contest his right to reign; and I should 
die assured that the prosperity of France would 
not be endangered." 

"It is undeniable, Sire," said Count Regnault, 
*^that a numerous posterity invariably gives 
stability to every throne." 

"All Europe thinks as you do, Monsieur," 
was the complacent rejoinder. "Not a day 
passes but my divorce is a subject of conver- 
sation. As regards the divorce itself, nothing 
can be more easily accomplished. My will is 
law ; and none will dare to dispute it. Both civil 
and religious obstacles must yield to reasons of 
State. But will my second marriage be as 
readily arranged? There are, upon this question, 
two individuals to be consulted — the one who 
makes the claim, and the other who admits it." 

H 2 
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"The Emperor of the French," said Salnt- 
Jean-d'Angely, with a quiet smile, "need be 
under no apprehension that any mother, be 
her rank what it may, will refuse to him the 
hand of her daughter." 

"You are in error," gravely replied Napo- 
leon ; " for , me there are but two suitable al- 
liances — ^but two Princesses with whom I feel 
disposed to share my throne. One of these 
has already been offered to me; but, as re- 
gards the second, I have met with a vexatious 
resistance on the part of the mother. You look 
astonished ; and yet it is even as I say. 
When I was at Vienna — at Schoenbrunn — ^the 
Prince von Lichtenstein waited upon me to 
assure me of his loyalty and attachment. He 
is a man of sound sense and ripe judgment — 
a profound diplomatist, but withal thoroughly 
honest. He is warmly attached to the House 
of Hapsbourg, but he still admitted without 
hesitation that I had raised myself far above 
all the other monarchs of Europe; and that no 
continental nation could dispute my supremacy. 
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^ Nevertheless, Sire,' lie added, ^ your power, 
immense as it is, is fragile. You have no heir 
to your greatness.' 

" ' True, prince/ I retorted, * my present 
marriage might be annulled, for I will not 
affect to misunderstand your meaning; but even 
were it so, where should I find a woman of suffi- 
cient rank to succeed the present Empress ? * 

" ^ Sire,' he said, without the hesitation of 
a moment, ^Pompey, by merely stamping upon 
the earth, could call up legions ; and a single 
word from Your Imperial Majesty would equally 
suffice to sectire to you such a wife as would be 
worthy to share your throne.' 

" ' Courteous, but idle words, prince,' I replied, 
^except in one case. Am I to understand that 
you have any proposition to make to me ? ' 

"^Sire, I am authorised to declare that no 
request of Your Majesty would be refused,' 
was his rejoinder. — ^At that moment," pursued 
Napoleon, "I was standing opposite the fine 
portrait of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
which hangs in the great saloon of Schoen- 
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brunn ; and instinctively I raised my eyes to the 
picture. It was full of grace, sweetness, and 
modesty; and my resolution was taken kt 
once. I changed the subject of conversation, 
and my visitor took his leave. Peace was 
concluded upon less striiigent terms than I 
had previously contemplated; and I returned 
to Paris. One of my ministers had, mean- 
while — convinced that the welfare of France 
depended upon my forming a second marriage 
— ^been at work yonder — in the far north — ^^ 
Napoleon spoke slowly and bitterly; "and 
what think you was the result? I will tell 
you — a refusal — ^yes. Monsieur, a refusal 1 To 
ME. I could not believe the fact; and I 
determined to have a frank explanation with 
the Czar. His reply was full of protestations 
of attachment to my person, of admiration, 
and of friendship ; words, in short — words — but, 
through all this verbiage, I detected that he 
was acting under the insolent authority of his 
mother, and would not have been sorry to 
replace his sister by his own daughter. I was 
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not his dupe, and I told him so; upon which 
Kourakin wrote to assure me that I had misin- 
terpreted the expressions of Alexander; who^ 
although he had certainly acknowledged the 
repugnance of his mother to the alliance^ by 
no means felt himself bound to yield to it; 
and that consequently, if I would accord to 
the Grand Duchess the free exercise of her 
religion, there would be no further obstacle to 
our marriage.** 

"In that case, Sire," exclaimed the Count, 
"I do not see that you could form a more 
eligible alliance." 

"It was a snare. Monsieur," frowned the 
Emperor. "Were Alexander to accept a prin- 
cess of my blood, would he not compel her 
to join the Greek Church? Is not my crown 
at least as glorious as his own? As to the 
faith professed by my wife, I confess that I 
should personally care little upon the subject; 
but the dignity of the Empire requires that 
she should be a Catholic. They know this 
in Russia, and they thus veiled a resolute 
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refusal under a religious scruple. However, 
the Gordian knot must be cut. To-morrow a 
privy coimcil will be held; you will attend; 
and I trust that when the question is dis- 
cussed, as you know my wishes, you will act 
accordingly." 

The council to which Napoleon alluded 
was followed by several others, in which the 
same subject was debated; and where Saint- 
Jean-d'Angely amply justified the confidence 
reposed in him by the Emperor. Cambac^rfes 
vehemently opposed the idea of an Austrian 
alliance, but he stood alone; and finally 
Napoleon convened the council, satisfied that 
he should be enabled to overbear all obstacles. 

While these solemn conferences were taking 
place at Fontainebleau, all was silence and sad- 
ness at the Tuileries; where Josephine, suspi- 
cious of the truth, but as yet uncertain as to 
her fate, spent the long, weary time in tears. 

She was one day thus mournfully occupied 
when, at an earlier hour than the etiquette of 
the court prescribed for visitors, the* Comtesse 
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de la Rochefoucauld entered her private apart- 
ment with more than her habitual solemnity 
of bearings and announced to the Empress 
that the Duke d'Otranto solicited an audience. 
At the hated name of Fouch^, Josephine shud- 
dered, and her first impulse was to refuse to 
receive him; but fearing, as was actually the 
case, that he bore a message from the Em- 
peror, she recalled her order of dismissal^ and 
desired her lady-in-waiting to admit him. 

Never had the Duke d'Otranto approached 
his Imperial mistress with so much humility; 
never had he appeared so submissive, or so 
devoted. Quite aware that she was peculiarly 
vulnerable to flattery, he dilated on her grace, 
her goodness, and her numerous virtues ; and 
declared his conviction of the perfect happiness 
for which the Emperor was indebted to her affec- 
tion ; then suddenly, as he saw the glow of grati- 
fied feeling suffuse the brow and bosom of his 
victim, and the gleam of reawakened hope flash 
from her eyes, he exclaimed reproachfully : — 

"And such being the case, why, Madame, 
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I would venture to ask, have you voluntarily 
renounced the exercise of so proud, so noble 
a prerogative as that of lightening by your 
attachment and tenderness the cares of your 
august husband; and of embellishing by your 
presence tbe court of which you are the 
brightest ornament?" 

^^I, Monsieur 1" said Josephine, startled into 
renewed apprehension. "I renounce nothing — 
nothing — ^remember this — at least — ^" she added 
after an instant's pause, — " at least voluntarily." 

*^I thought I had heard — ^" softly rejoined 
the astute Police-Minister. "Indeed I was told 
— T must have misunderstood — ^" 

^* Misunderstood what ? " asked the Empress. 
" Explain yourself. Monsieur. What is the 
meaning of your extraordinary manner ? " 

^^ Madame," said Fouch6, "since you desire 
to know my meaning, I am bound to inform 
you that certain individuals, who are honoured 
by the confidence of Your Majesty, have assured 
itie that — thoroughly comprehending the neces- 
sity which there exists that the Emperor, for 
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his own happiness and that of the nation, 
should have a son to whom he may bequeath 
his crown — you had resolved yourself to solicit 
a divorce. The report has spread throughout 
Paris; and it has already received the public 
sanction, even while it caused the most painful 
regret to blend with the enthusiastic admini- 
tion of a grateful people." 

"Enough, Monsieur le Due," said the Em- 
press, vrith dignity. " And now I would be 
informed, for my future guidance, whether tl*e 
Emperor commissioned you to deal me this 
death-blow, or if you have gratuitously volun- 
teered the barbarity which you are now perjie- 
trating? For once in your life, I expect that 
you will speak frankly. Tell me the truth 
therefore. Monsieur, if you can do so without 
suffering too acutely from the effort." 

" Since Your Majesty is pleased to resent 
my zeal so cruelly," replied Fouch^, "I admit 
that I have received no direct mission from the 
Emperor; but I know his sentiments, the ten- 
derness which he feels for your person, and the 
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anguish he will experience in wounding your 
heart." 

"Once more I say, enough, Monsieur!" ex- 
claimed Josephine, revolted by his duplicity. 
"I can bear from him what I will not endure 
from your lips. I must request that you will 
retire." 

The duke, affecting to be overwhelmed by 
the anger of the soul-stricken woman whom 
he had so mercilessly tortured, obeyed with a 
profound salutation; and, delighted to have 
broken the ice without committing the Em- 
peror, he hastened to Fontainebleau to report 
the result of his audience. , 

Almost overwhelmed by the constantly-re- 
curring mortificatioi^s to which she was suddenly 
subjected, the unfortunate Empress resolved to 
terminate all fiu1;her suspense by having that 
very evening an explanation with Napoleon. 

It was in vain that her daughter had 
assured her three days previously that the 
divorce was openly discussed by the courtiers, 
and that she had even heard it alluded to 
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by the Emperor himself; Josephine refused to 
believe in the reality of her misfortune. She 
mingled her tears with those of Hortense; but 
in her case they were the tears of exhaustion, 
and of bitterness, not those of conviction. She 
spread before her the letters she had received 
in the first years of her marriage; many of 
which, were they not well authenticated, 
might, from their extravagance of expression, 
be deemed apocryphal, when we consider the 
hand by which they were written; and as 
her eye ran over each, she constantly re- 
peated : — 

" No, no ; it is impossible. See how he 
loved me!" 

"By a singular chance the Imperial couple 
were to dine that day en Ute-or-tHej and 
Josephine resolved to profit by so rare a cir- 
cumstance; for Napoleon had latterly become 
anxious to avoid finding himself alone with 
the woman whom he was about to immolate 
to his ambition, and was careful that either 
his mother, Queen Hortense, or the Princess 
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Borgh^e should at least be present wh^n he 
received no other guests. 

As the dinner was announced, their Ma- 
jesties seated themselyes in silence. The 
Empress wore a large white bonnet, tied under 
the chin, which partially covered her face; 
but she could not succeed in concealing from 
the attendants that her eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping, and that she had still 
great difficulty in restraining her tears. Not 
a sound was heard throughout the repast until 
Napoleon, addressing himself to Beausset, his 
maUre^hdtely inquired if the day was fine. 
Neither the one nor the other did more than 
taste the dishes which were successively pre- 
sented to them; and the moment the service 
ceased, the Emperor rose from the table^ and 
was slowly followed by Josephine. 

When coffee was served, Napoleon, contrary 
to his usual habit, which was to receive 
it from the Empress afier she had sweet- 
ened it to his taste, took it himself from 
the salver, and by a gesture dismissed the 
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page on duty. As a natural consequence, all 
the other attendants retired likewise; but con- 
tented themselves by passing into the adjoining 
apartment, where they were soon absorbed in 
whispered comments upon the scene which 
they had just witnessed. Suddenly the shrieks 
of Josephine were heard from the saloon, and 
the usher of the presence was about to throw 
open the door, when he was held back by the 
prefect of the palace, who observed that should 
the Emperor require assistance, he would, as a 
matter of course, summon them to his aid. 
An instant afterwards Napoleon appeared, and 
looking round him, said in an excited tone : 

<< Enter, Beausset, and close the door behind 
you. 

As the prefect obeyed, he perceived Jose- 
phine extended on the carpet, weeping violently, 
and at intervals exclaiming: 

"No I — ^it is my death-warrant; I shall never 
survive it." 

"Monsieur, are you strong enough to raise 
the Empress, and to carry her by the private 
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staircase to her apartment?" asked Na* 
poleon. " She requires the care of her women 
without loss of time." 

Surprised at so extraordinary a command^ 
Beausset approached his Imperial Mistress, and 
raising her gently from the floor with the 
assistance of the Emperor, took her in his 
arms; and, preceded by Napoleon carrymg a 
flambeau, traversed a dark passage that led to 
the staircase by which he had been ordered 
to descend. On reaching the first step, he 
discovered, however, that it was too narrow to 
admit the Empress in the position in which 
he held her, without risking an accident ; when 
Napoleon immediately sunmioned a secretary ^ 
who was in waiting at one of the doors of his 
private cabinet, which opened on the landing, 
and giving him the light, desired him to go 
first, while he himself supported her legs on 
his arm, and the party cautiously moved for- 
ward until they reached the chamber of Jose- 
phine, where they laid her upon a couch; this 
done, Napoleon, seizing a bell-rope, rang violently 
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untfl the entrance of her attendants, when he 
immediately withdrew to the ante-room, fol- 
lowed by Beausset. His agitation was exces- 
sive; and so thoroughly was he unnerred by 
what had occurred, that, disregarding the fact 
that the prefect was not precisely the con- 
fidant whom he would have chosen in a calmer 
moment, he exclaimed : 

" The interests of France and of my dynasty 
have forced a painful dutjr on me, Monsieur. 
The divorce, which causes so much suffering 
to the Empress, cannot be avoided. I was 
not prepared for the trial which I have just 
undergone, as the Queen of Holland, at my 
request, explained to her three days since the 
melancholy necessity of the step which I am 
about to take. I pity her with all my heart ; 
but I thought she had more strength of mind, 
and would have striven against the exhibition 
of a grief which can, unfortimately, avail her 
nothing." 

Then, after • the silence of a few seconds, he 
said abruptly: 
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" Send without loss of time for Corvisart, 
Queen Hortense, Cambac^ris, and Fouch6. 
Be silent as to what has occurred; and I will 
meanwhile assure myself of the condition of the 
Empress." 

So saying, he returned to the chamber of 
Josephine, while Beausset hastened to perform 
his mission ; and upon re-entering the saloon to 
reclaim his hat, which he had flung upon the 
floor when he raised the Empress, he informed 
the pages and ushers that Her Imperial 
Majesty had been seized with so violent 
a nervous attack, that it had created the 
greatest alarm in those by whom it was wit- 
nessed* 

Napoleon was in error when believing that 
Hortense had communicated the cruel intel- 
ligence with which he had entrusted her, in 
the decided terms in which he had made it 
known to herself. The task was too difficult; 
the heart of the daughter revolted at the 
duty imposed upon her; she had done all that 
she had moral strength to do; more, far more. 
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than she had believed she should have found 
courage to undertake; and then, half-wild with 
sorrow and with apprehension, she wrote to 
her brother Engine, entreating him to hasten 
to Paris to support and comfort their heart- 
stricken mother. But even this appeal was 
vain; for it was not until he received an official 
telegraphic summons, that the Viceroy of Italy- 
felt himself at liberty to proceed to Paris. 
There he alighted at the residence of his sis- 
ter; who, throwing herself into his arms in an 
agony of grief, told him that he had arrived 
too late, for that the divorce was formally 
decided. 

The meeting between the mother and her 
son was agonising to both. Josephine had 
hoped so much from his influence; from the 
affection which Napoleon had displayed towards 
him in his official adoption; from the services 
which he had rendered to France; from his 
gallantry in the field; and from his imcon- 
tested popularity; while Eugene, on his side, 
devotedly attached to his sole surviving parent, 
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had believed that, when the fatal moment drew 
near, the Emperor would find it impossible to 
separate himself from her for ever. In his ad- 
miration of the General whom he had . been 
desirous to emulate, he had forgotten that a 
man may possess every quality calculated tx> 
secure public admiration, and yet be destitute 
of a heart. 

While these painful scenes were passing at 
the Tuileries, the political position of Napoleon 
was most brilliant. The successes of the last 
Austrian campaign had consolidated (as it was 
anticipated, for many years to come) the new 
league, known as the Confederation of the 
Rhine. The newly-created Sovereigns deemed 
the crisis a favourable one for offering their 
homage to their suzerain; and accordingly, 
unconscious of the domestic misery of the Im- 
perial family, they hastened to assemble in 
Paris. As it was impossible to avoid receiving 
these illustrious guests, Josephine was com- 
pelled to struggle against her despair, and to 
assume an appearance of dignified composure 
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very foreign to her real feelings; a sacrifice 
enhanced by the consciousness that, being un- 
suspected, it could elicit no sympathy. 

The magnificence of the fStes given in Paris 
to the royal visitors was almost fabulous, but 
we will particularly allude only to one — the 
last at which the unhappy Josephine appeared 
in public as Empress of the French. Napoleon 
had preserved the habit of accepting a fiSte at 
the H6tel-de-Ville on each anniversary of the 
battle of Austerlitz, which was also that of 
his coronation; and on the present occasion^ 
the city of Paris, in honour of the foreign 
sovereigns, caused the concert and ball, which 
had hitherto comprised the entertainment, to 
be preceded by a sumptuous banquet. 

The Emperor was attired with unwonted splen- 
dour in purple velvet, over which was thrown the 
Imperial mantle^ embroidered with golden bees^ 
and lined with ermine; while his hat, ^ la 
Henri IV.y was nearly covered by a chain 
composed of the finest diamonds of the crown, 
with the exception of the regent^ which deco- 
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rated the hilt of his state-sword. Opposite to 
him sat the Empress. The same memorable day, 
which had seen her ascend a throne, was to 
witness, after the lapse of a few years, her 
final descent from it ; and the victim was 
arrayed for the sacrifice. She wore a dress of 
sky-blue striped with gold, and embroidered 
with pearls; her purple mantle was richly 
ornamented with a bordering of emeralds, ame- 
thysts, topazes, and garnets; while her girdle, 
as well as her diadem, and the crown which was 
so soon to fall from the head by which it was 
borne so gracefully, were composed of enormous 
brilliants. Never before had she exhibited so 
much magnificence. All the newly-crowned 
sovereigns who filled the table were, moreover, 
attired with a gorgeousness which rendered the 
coup d^oeil one of extraordinary grandeur. 

The covers for the illustrious party were 
laid in the Banquetting Hall, in a semi-circular 
recess ; the great officers of the household, 
in their brilliant uniforms, forming a back- 
ground; while the body of the spacious 
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apartment was left open to the public, who, 
entering by one lateral door, passed along the 
fix)nt of the dais, and then retired by another 
directly opposite. 

At the close of the banquet, the Imperial 
and Royal guests proceeded to the ball-room, 
where their appearance was anxiously awaited 
by the principal personages of the court and 
city; and here nothing could be more magical 
than the scene which presented itself. The 
noble apartment blazed with light, which was 
reflected by costly jewels, gleaming satins, 
and waving plumes. The Emperor, grave, 
stately, and almost stem, moved through the 
room, addressing a few words to such of the 
ladies as by their rank and station were 
entitled to anticipate the courtesy; and he 
was followed by the Empress, who, pale, de- 
pressed, and wretched, could scarcely articulate 
a greeting. Her suffering, for truly it must 
have been one to enact the sovereign when 
she was already deposed, was not, however, 
of long duration. The quick eye of Napoleon 
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soon detected that her strength must fail her, 
and at midnight he retired. 

The last act of her Imperial existence had 
been played out; and the unfortunate Josephine 
was at length enabled to give free vent to her 
misery. When she reached her own apartment, 
she tore off the gorgeous trappings which had 
for hours weighed upon her so heavily, and lifted 
the diadem from her head with an assumption 
of relief which to those about her appeared 
feigned and unnatural; and she had no sooner 
permitted them to arrange her sleeping-dress 
than she dismissed all her attendants. 

On the night of the divorce a fearful 
storm broke over Paris; and such a deluge 
of rain fell, and was swept in compact sheets 
of water by the violence of the wind, that great 
apprehensions were entertained for the safety 
of the city. On the following morning the 
streets were strewn with shattered chimneys, 
broken glass, the roofs of houses, and shutters 
which had been blown from their hinges ; while 
on the boulevards, and in the public gardens. 
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especially those of the Tufleries, numbers of 
trees were nprooted^ and lay apon the ground. 

The Senate held at the Luxembourg at 
midday of the leth^ to officially propose the 
divorce, is matter of history ; as is also the 
audience accorded on the following day at the 
Tuileries by Napoleon, to ratify its decision. 

A short time after the arrival of the sena- 
tors at the palace, they were introduced into 
the great • cabinet of the Emperor, in which 
were seated the Imperial couple, the Kings 
of Holland, Westphalia, and Naples; Prince 
Eugene ; and their Majesties the Queens 
of Spain, Holland, Westphalia, and Naples; 
Madame-Mhre ; and the Princess Pauline 
Borghfese. 

The report of the proceedings of this event- 
ftd morning, which was publicly promulgated, 
was very far from a correct one. Instead of 
delivering the calm, unembarrassed address which 
an audacious diplomacy attributed to the Em- 
press, and which was in point of fact the com- 
position of Begnault de Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 
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the spirit-bowed Josephine could not utter a 
syllable. In vain did she spread her fan before 
her face, she could conceal neither her sobs, 
nor the shivering which at intervals shook her 
whole frame; and Cambac^rfes was compelled 
to guide her hand as she aflfixed her signature 
to the fatal document. 

The poor Queen of Holland, who was little 
less overcome than her mother, looked almost 
in vain around her for consolation and support ; 
for, with the exception of the Queens of Spain 
and Westphalia, no one appeared to feel the 
slightest sympathy in her sorrow ; while, on the 
contrary, she detected in several of Napoleon's 
relatives the unconcealed evidences of a satis- 
faction as ill-timed as it was ungenerous. The 
Kings of Holland and Naples behaved admirably; 
but Caroline and Pauline scarcely endeavoured 
to control their triumphant exultation, and ex- 
changed glances which were neither unobserved 
nor misinterpreted by those who intercepted 
them. Madame Bonaparte, meanwhile, sat cold 
and silent. She had never loved her daughter- 
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in-law, and was too proud to feign what she 
did not feel. 

Napoleon gave no other sign of emotion 
than the pertinacity with which he averted his 
eyes from the face of his almost convulsed 
victim; his voice was clear and steady, and 
his attitude firm. He was already looking be- 
yond the troubled present into the brilliant 
future which was to behold him — ^the Corsican 
refugee, and the military adventurer — ^the hus- 
band of a daughter of the Caesars I 

At length all the necessary ceremonies had 
been observed; the irrevocable step had been 
taken; and as he rose from his seat, the 
children of Josephine hurried their mother 
from the room; while she struggled to suppress 
the evidences of her anguish, in order not to 
betray it to the throng of officials who crowded 
the state-apartments. 

At midday on the morrow, after the night 
of tempest we have already described, and 
while Napoleon and his generals were review- 
ing the tropps in the square of the Carrousel, 
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she was seen, accompanied by her daughter, 
to enter her carriage, never more to return 
to the Tuileries. 

^^ A la Malmaison^^ shouted the mounted 
equerry — and thus finished for Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie the empty dream of 
greatness by which she had been so long 
beguiled. 
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One of the most Herculean labours under- 
taken by Napoleon I., when he had succeeded 
in ascending the French throne, was to cleanse 
his court of the vice by which those of the 
Directory and the Consulate had alike been 
defiled. An index ezpurgatorius had indeed 
been attempted at the Tuileries and la Mal- 
nuuson ere he assumed the purple; but much 
still remained to be done, when he had pos- 
sessed himself of the reins of Empire, on which 
he could not, while less than all-powerful, 
insist with the stringency required to effect 
his purpose. 
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Many of the misguided women whose names 
he had caused to be erased from the recep- 
tion-list of the Empress, persisted in rendering 
themselves conspicuous with certain fashionable 
actors, such as Ellevion of the Italian Operas 
house, and Henri of the Vaudeville; and this 
disgraceful mania was carried to such a height 
that on one occasion the Marquise de B * * * * 
actually challenged a woman of the same rank 
as herself for having endeavoured to supplant 
her in one of these disgraceful liaisons. 

In the confusion of ranks consequent upon 
the political convulsions by which France had 
been mercilessly wrung for Several years, and 
in the total subversion of society, provided 
that a woman were handsome, she could 
aspire to whatever rank she pleased; and the 
natural result ensued; the moral principle was 
destroyed in both sexes; men bartered their 
very souls for power and gain; while women 
forgot to blush at the means employed to 
accomplish the ends of their ambition. Edu- 
cation^ intellect, or accomplishments had ceased 
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to attract; matter had usurped the place of 
mind; all was held cheaply, save that which 
immediately conduced to personal gratification, 
either of the vanity or the senses. Vapid 
scandal; exaggerated and indecent feshions, 
wherein the leading beauties of the day ap- 
peared to have resigned to the sterner sex 
the tags and tinsel in which, under the dynasty 
of the Bourbons, they had delighted, and to 
prove with how much, in the article of clothing, 
they could dispense; theatrical representations 
devoid alike of talent and of modesty; the 
coarsest conversation, by which the ear was 
polluted, and the nature hardened and debased ; 
such were the deplorable resources of a large 
portion of those whom the seething cauldron of 
revolution had cast upon the surface of society. 
The theatre of Brunet was the popular school 
of literature with the young men of fashion; 
and nothing was a greater object of envy than 
the talent of repeating with ease and emphasis 
the gross double-meanings of the Jocrisses and 
the Cadet- Boussels. 
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The education of the young gu-k was little 
better, for there actually existed seminaries in 
Paris where they were taught the whole art 
and system of coquetry; and where, on the 
occasion of a distribution of prizes, or any 
other local festival, groups of half-naked 
maidens executed ballets under the eyes of 
their parents and relatives, by whom their 
proficiency was applauded as though they had 
been paid coryphies of the opera. 

No principle of religion was inculcated at these 
schools. It is true that rewards were no longer 
given to the unhappy young creatures who 
became mothers before they were wives, as 
had been the case under the Convention; but, 
placed between the Scylla and Charybdis of evil 
example and vicious education, it required more 
than ordinary virtue to escape the general 
infection of vice; and even where the conduct 
remained pure, the mind was too often irre- 
trievably contaminated. In order to verify the 
fact of the foregoing assertions, I will relate 
an anecdote which I derived fi^m the sup- 
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pressed memoirs of one of the Emperor's 
chamberlains; who, being a man of taste and 
intellect, had cultivated the friendship of the 
great tragedian Tahna, from whose own lips 
he heard the story. 

Talma was still buried in sleep at eight 
o'clock one morning, when his servant awoke 
him with the announcement that a lady, 
very young and very pretty, requested to 
see him immediately. It was either just 
before or just after the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt, and at the period when the 
tragedian occupied apartments in the house 
of Vigier on the Quai Voltaire. Although 
his profession might be no patent of morality, 
he was essentially a man of honour and deli- 
cacy, and the proceeding offended his nice 
sense of propriety. He accordingly somewhat 
impatiently desired that the lady, be she who 
or what she mighty should be informed that 
he was extremely sorry to appear uncourteous, 
but that it was impossible for him to receive 
her. 
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The valet executed his commission^ but im- 
mediately returned to report that the visitor 
would not leave the house until her request 
had been complied with, and that . she was 
weeping bitterly; upon which Talma^ conjec- 
turing that it must be some one in distress 
who came to ask his assistance, at once re- 
solved to indulge her wish; and after instruct- 
ing his servant to beg that she would wait 
for a few minutes in his break&st-room, he 
hastily dressed himself, and joined his perti- 
nacious guest. 

His first question, when he found himself in the 
presence of an elegant and lovely girl of fifteen, 
richly dressed, and evidently belonging to the 
upper classes of society, was naturally as to the 
cause which had procured for him the honour 
of her visit; when she unhesitatingly replied 
that on the previous evening she had accom- 
panied her parents to the theatre of the Re- 
public, where she had seen him enact the 
part of Achilles; that she had lain awake the 
whole night in order to recall his image; that 
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she loved him ; and that, in short, not even the 
fear of death itself would have had power to 
prevent her from seeking to win his love in 
return. 

Flattered, no doubt, both as an actor and as 
a man, at so singular an avowal. Talma never- 
theless looked upon her with pity rather than 
passion, and attempted to impress her with the 
danger as well as the disgrace of the step 
which she had taken; but the juvenile rival of 
Iphigenia refused to listen to his argimients, 
and persisted in declaring that, should she be 
separated from him, her life would be valueless. 

"But, my poor child," said Talma, "you are 
not in the least aware of the position in which 
you have placed yourself. Come, come; re- 
turn to your home and to your family; and 
think no more of me, save, indeed, it be to 
remember that I have enjoyed five minutes' 
conversation with a young lady, whose beauty 
requires only the dignity of self-respect to 
render it perfect." 

"But I love you—" 
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"•Nay, in that case," said the tragedian, 
anxious to inspire her with confidence, "I am 
afraid that your reasons are indeed resistless; 
and now tell me how you contrived to elude the 
vigilance of your mother, my little heroine." 

Delighted by the smile witji which he looked 
down upon her, and the earnest tone in which 
he addressed her, his enamoured visitor wiped 
away her tfears, shook back the lustrous masses 
of dark hair that hung about her brow and 
shoulders, and hastened to gratify his curiosity. 
Her plan was so well laid, as she left home (up- 
wards of an hour before she reached his house) 
in order to return to her school, that she had 
contrived to rid herself for a few moments of 
her mother^s waiting-maid, to whose care she 
had been confided, and to make her escape; 
when, not knowing his address, she had pro- 
cured it from the door-keeper of the theatre. 

During their conversation, Talma foimd no 
difficulty in ascertaining who his fair visitor 
was, and where she resided. The name of 
her father was familiar to him as that of an 
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individual who had enriched himself by army- 
contracts, and by speculating on the Stock 
Exchange. He was also aware that the family 
lived in a very expensive manner; and that 
the gentleman, having devoted himself entirely 
to the pursuit of money, had left his establish- 
ment under the sole control of his wife; who, 
in her turn, was entirely absorbed in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and was ignorant of much 
that was going forward beneath her own roof. 
As he reflected on these facts, the noble-minded 
tragedian felt his pity for the poor misguided 
girl grow into a warm and brotherly interest, 
and his plans were soon arranged. Having, at 
that time, no carriage of his own, he desired his 
servant to hire a hackney-coach, and to direct 
the driver to wait at the comer of the Eue de 
Beaune ; and on the return of his messenger, he 
prevailed on the young lady to precede him to 
the vehicle, promising to rejoin her in a few 
moments, and to accompany her to the Champs 
Elysees, where he proposed that they should 
breakfast. 
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Enchanted by the project, his visitor at once 
complied; and Talma, equally pleased that he 
had by this precaution prevented her further 
compromising herself^ soon followed; when, having 
^iven his instructions to the coachman in a low 
voice, and desired his servant to mount - the 
box, he took his seat beside the fair fugitive; 
who, overcome at length by his arguments and 
representations, finally consented with great 
reluctance to have a last interview with her 
mother. 

In obedience to the orders given, the coach 
stopped a few doors from the house of the 
young lady's parents ; but her companion would 
not suffer her to alight until his valet had ful- 
filled the commission with which he was 
entrusted. Little had the thrice-happy girl, 
when tenderly reproaching the object of her 
admiration for his delay in not sooner hasten- 
ing to her in the carriage, suspected in what 
manner he had employed the brief period of 
his absence; during which time he had, in fact, 
written a hunied note to her mother to entreat 
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that she would immediatelj come to the spot 
which his servant would pomt out, and reclaim 
her daughter. 

The imfbrtunate woman, who had already 
been apprised by her waiting-maid of the dis- 
appearance of her child, and who was half- 
frantic with sorrow and alarm, instantly obeyed 
the summons; but, on seeing Talma, uttered a 
despairing shriek. 

"Fear nothing, Madame," he said soothingly; 
"Mademoiselle was simply curious to ascertain 
if the Talma of every-day life resembled in 
any way the Achilles of the stage. That curio- 
sity she has now satisfied; and I am delighted 
to place her once more in your arms." 

Then, bowing profoundly to both ladies, 
he sprang into his modest yehicle, and drove 
off. 

"And did you ever meet with your fair 
inamorata afterwards?" enquired the Count 
d'A . 

"I did," replied the tragedian; "on one 
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soKtary occasion at Erfarth, some eight years 
suteequent to the event I have just related. 
She was then married to an officer of high 
rank in the Imperial Guard; and I found on 
enquiry that she had become an admirable wife 
and mother. 

"Endeavour after that to prophecy the final 
career of a woman by her antecedents." 
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Seh«t| Chapter- 

THE TWO EMPEROBS. 

"People who do not reflect upon a Provi- 
dence* — says the Count d'A , in his sup- 
pressed memoirs — "are quite correct in declaring 
that all is chance in this world; for, the con- 
viction of that overruling Providence remaining 
unfelt and unacknowledged, it is certain that 
what they call ^chance' occasionally serves us 
better than the most clever combinations of 
our own ingenuity, 

*^One day — (I adopt his own words) — I 
really cannot explain wherefore, but I deter- 
mined on going to the Tuileries considerably 
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before the hour at which, as chamberlain to 
the Emperor, my services would be required. 
It was, in short, scarcely eight o'clock; and 
I was pacing to and fro, in perfect solitude, 
the salon d^honneury buried in thought, when 
a door suddenly opened, and I found myself 
in the presence of the Emperor. He looked 
more worn than I had ever before seen him, 
and by a gesture of the hand he motioned 
me to approach. I obeyed, and he preceded 
me to his cabinet, which we had no sooner 
entered than, without any preamble, he said 
abruptly : — 

"^You speak German, I believe, Monsieur.' 

"'1 do, Sire.' 

"^And Italian?' 

"^Both, fluently.' 

"^That is well!' 

"^I am also acquainted with other European 
languages, such as Spanish and English; in 
fact I could travel throughout Europe without 
inconvenience on that score.' 

"'You are fortunate, M. le Comte,' he re- 
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marked ; * there is no education so practically 
useful as languages and mathematics. Do you 
know anything of mathematics ? ' 

"*But little. Sire. I have a smattering of 
geometry, trigonometry, and algebra ; but I have 
not sufficiently studied the science to call my- 
self a good mathematician.' 

"*It is not necessary that you should be 
so in order to execute the service which I 
am about to confide to you,' was his reply, 
^What you have to do is this — return home^ 
procure a good travelling-carriage — have you 
one?' 

"^Sire, I can secure one immediately.' 

" * No ; that would involve delay, he said im- 
patiently; *you shall have one of mine. You 
must start for Italy, and proceed to Milan^i 
where the Viceroy will supply you with the 
means of entering Austria without betraying your 
identity. When you reach Vienna, watch the 
movements of the Emperor; he frequently goes 
out on foot, or in a plain caliche. Accost him 
boldly; tell him that you come from me, and 
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that you wish to speak to him without witnesses, 
in order that neither his ministers nor my own 
ambassador may be cognisant of the interview. 
If his reply should be in the negative, give him 
this letter, marked No. 1, in which I recognise 
you as my confidetitial envoy and agent; when 
he must, as a matter of course, recognise your 
functions. In this case you will make no obser- 
vation — ^answer no questions — ^but merely ob- 
serve that your mission is terminated by the 
reftisal of His Imperial Majesty to receive you 
a second time. If, on the contrary, he consents 
to do so, deliver to him the packet marked 
No. 2, — ^here it is — he will read it, and appoint a 
time for the interview. Then, and only then, 
I authorise you to open this third envelope, and 
to read the note which it contains, as well as 
the instructions, and other . documents by which 
it is accompanied. Remember, Monsieur, that 
upon the success of your mysterious embassy 
will depend, beyond all doubt, the future pros- 
perity of two great nations; I will not add 
your own also, as that will be the natural 
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consequence of having served my interests and 
those of France.' 

"I listened," continued the Count, "with deep 
and eager attention to the words of Napoleon. 
They opened up for me a career at once brilliant 
and flattering ; and I could scarcely believe that 
I was not the victim of an illusion. There could 
not, however, exist a doubt as to the reality of 
the scene. I thanked the Emperor for the honour 
which he conferred upon me by such a mark 
of confidence ; and assured him so earnestly that 
he should not find it misplaced, that he evidently 
gave credence to my words. 

"He then desired me to request leave of 
absence on the pretext of ill-healthy and to ask 
a passport for Germany; directing me at the 
same time to inform my friends and my family 
that, should I derive as much benefit as I 
anticipated firom the journey, my absence would 
probably be a prolonged one. 

"Nothing could be more feasible than such 
an assertion, as it was well-known that I was 
at that very time suffering severely from an 
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annoyance of a private nature, to which I shall 
do no more than allude, as it is foreign to the 
subject ; but it was with no small surprise that 
I discovered the Emperor to be Mly aware of 
the circumstance. 

" When I had received my instructions^ I 
was about to retire ; but Napoleon, disregarding 
my salutation, approached his bureau, from 
which he took a portfolio, full of bank bills 
on France, London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Vienna, and several other of the great cities 
of Germany. 

" ^ Take these,' he said, holding them towards 
me; *I do not intend the expenses of your 
journey to be defrayed by any of the govern- 
ment offices; and it does not suit me that 
your progress should be hampered through 
want of funds. I have a last caution to give 
you. Beware, Monsieur, of the Count of 
Stadion, and above all of CoUoredo; the latter 
is my personal enemy; he married a French 
emigrant, a poor fool who attempts, like the 
frog in the fable, to swell herself to greatness 
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by seeking to declare herself my equal. If 
they propose to place you in conununica- 
tion with the Archduke Charles, the Prince of 
Lichtenstein, or even the Prince de Ligne, that 
will be a good sign ; ^ but be prudent and 
firm, and endeavour to avoid the scrutiny of 
the Baron de Sumerarr, the Police Minister. 
In any case, you have a right to demand an 
official presentation; and you can do so, should 
you consider it expedient.' 

"At the termination of this long conversa- 
tion, during which the waiting-room had be- 
come thronged with persons, either desirous 
of an audience of His Majesty, or awaiting 
his orders for the day, he declared his un- 
willingness that I should be observed quitting 
his cabinet, as so signal a favour, coupled 
with, my hasty departure from France, could 
not fail, should it become known, to arouse 
the curiosity and the suspicions of those about 
him ; a contingency which he was extremely 
anxious to avoid; observing that if ever the 
motive of a journey required to be kept 
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secret, mine was most certainly that mis- 
sion. 

"I was quite bewildered, as I had not the 
most remote clue to its nature or purpose; 
but the Imperial word sufficed. That Napo- 
leon was thoroughly in earnest was certain, 
and it consequently behoved me to be equally 
so; although I felt much as a man may be 
disposed to do who is about to pursue in the 
dark a path beset by snares and pit&Us. 
Nevertheless, however, I was full of hope and 
self-gratulation, for I knew the strength of the 
hand by which I had been guided into that 
path, and by which I should be supported 
amid its dangers; for what individual's fortune 
ever failed at that period, when it was based 
upon the favour of Napoleon? 

^^I quitted the palace imder the guidance 
of Eoustan, who conducted me through a 
maze of secret passages ; and I finally found my- 
self at the staircase in the pavilion of Flora. 
In what a different fi:Bme of mind did I leave 
the Tuileries from that in which I had entered 
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there only an hour or two previously. Then I 
was gloomy, depressed, and careless of the 
future; while, as I pursued my homeward 
way, I felt assured that a brilliant career was 
before me, and I already found myself secretly 
entrusted with a mission of which the import- 
ance was beyond all doubt. 

<*0n what was really its nature I must be 
silent.** 

[Subsequent events proved that the em- 
bassy of the coimt had for its object to re- 
quest the hand of Marie Louise for Napoleon, 
and that it signally failed ; which failure entailed 
a war with Austria that rendered the Emperor 
Francis more complying, and ultimately placed 
the crown of France upon the brow of the 
young Archduchess.] 

^*I might,** pursued M. d'A y **have 

gratified the curiosity of many whom I was 
anxious to oblige, had I revealed even a por- 
tion of what had passed between my Imperial 
master and myself; but in the first place my 
word was pledged, and in the next I was well 
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aware that such a breach of confidence would 
soon be discovered by the Emperor, and 
punished as it deserved to be. Meanwhile 
the news of my sudden departure spread 
through the court circle, who attributed its 
haste to my anxiety regarding my health; 
but there were a few more astute personages 
who entertained considerable doubt that such was 
its real motive. Among others, M.*de Talleyrand 
was too keen-sighted to be so easily deceived. 
"^You have chosen a strange remedy, mon 
cher contcy he said sarcastically^ when I waited 
upon him on some business connected with my 
office, and incidentally mentioned that I was 
about to leave Paris for a time; ^I had al- 
ready been informed of your project; and I 
confess it appears to me that a residence at 
the Courts of Mimich and Vienna is much 
less likely to restore your health and spirits 
than a visit to the baths of Baden or Toeplitz. 
I could have understood the probability of the 
one; but the presumed efficacy of the other 
is beyond my comprehension/ 
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"Nor was I more fortunate when I paid 
my parting respects to the Princess Hortense, 
who laughingly observed, *A11 the world is 
talking of your illness, Monsieur, and of the 
extraordinary method by which you hope to 
overcome it ; while your friends are unanimously 
of opinion that a course of highway travelling 
can scarcely be necessary, or likely to be 
efficacious.' 

"'My friends, Madame la Prinoesse,' I re- 
plied gravely, *are very kind to judge for me 
in such an emeigency ; and they are quite 
welcome to do so while I retain my liberty 
of action.' 

"'From which Minister have you received 
your instructions?' she asked with an ambi- 
guous smile. 

" 'I have not seen one of them upon the sub- 
ject, Madame,' I said as composedly as before. 
'Greatly requiring change to overcome a very 
painM trial, I requested the permission of 
His Imperial Majesty to travel for a few 
months, a favour which was accorded to me 

L 2 
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through the interposition of M. de Kemusat; 
and I shall not see any of Their Excellencies 
until to-morrow, when I go to obtain from 
the Police-Minister the passport which I re- 
quire, in order that it may afterwards be 
visS by the Minister for Foreign Affairs.' 

"On the following day I proceeded to the 
office of Fouch6, who no sooner saw me enter 
than he exclaimed : — 

"^We are then about to lose you, M. le 
ChambellanI And you are going to run half 
over the world. I trust that we may all profit 
by your experiences, for rest assured that 
you will have plenty of adventures.' 

" * I shall endeavour to decrease their num- 
ber by keeping myself in the background,' 
was my reply, for I was already upon my 
guard. 

" * A notable resolution no doubt,' pursued 
the Police-Minister; *only somewhat difficult 
of accomplishment. A chamberlain of the Em- 
peror, entrusted with the negotiation of im- 
portant business, is likely to become even more 
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conspicuous by the very efforts which he makes 
to conceal his real purpose.' 

" ^ Monseigneur/ said I, ^you are quite mis- 
taken. I am about to travel for my own 
gratification alone; and I trust that as a mere 
private individual I shall not be interfered with 
in any way.' 

"^My dear fellow/ persisted Fouche, ^dis- 
play a little more frankness. You are entrusted 
with a mission of some sort ; and thus much is 
certain, that by confiding its nature to me I 
may be useful to you; for I can point out 
all the snares^ political and social, that await 
you throughout Europe ; into some of which, 
without my assistance, you will inevitably 
fall.' 

"I, however, persisted in my disclaimers, 
and sustained* the pertinacioi^ cross-questioning 
of the Minister without flinching ; until at 
length, piqued by my resistance, he gave me 
to understand that thenceforward I might look 
upon him as an enemy, since I had not seen 
fit to secure him as a friend. I affected not 
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to understand his meaning, and we parted 
thoroughly dissatisfied with each other. 

*^I cannot explain wherefore, but it is never- 
theless certain that our ambassador at Vienna 
would not credit my assertion when I informed 
him that I was a mere traveller ; and that his re- 
ception of me was haughty and almost ungracious. 
It was in vain that I sought to impress him with 
a sense of my insignificance; I remarked that 
throughout the whole of our first interview he 
scarcely removed his eyes from my passport^ and 
particularly from the right-hand corner of the 
document; a curiosity by which I was con- 
siderably puzzled, as I had myself never de- 
tected any peculiarity in its appearance. 

"Being anxious to examine it in my turn, I 
requested that he would restore it to me, which 
he immediately did; remarking as he passed 
it across the table: — 

" * Be careful not to lose it, as it liberates 
you entirely from my authority; I am simply 
required to aid and protect you in all emer- 
gencies, but you are perfectly independent of 
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my jurisdiction. You alone, of all our country- 
men in Austria^ are empowered to set at 
naught even the order which I might find it 
expedient, in the interest of France, to issue for 
your departure from Vienna within four-and- 
twenty hours. You have undertaken a vast 
amount of responsibility, Monsieur; and you 
either have very powerful firiends, or you are 
entrusted with secret functions of extraordinary 
importance.' 

^^ These observations, as well as the tone in 
which they were uttered, were essentially dis- 
agreeable to me ; denoting at once, as they did, 
an ill-breeding and a suspicious jealousy which no 
really clever man in his position would have 
permitted himself to betray ; they, however, 
enabled me to gauge the depth, or rather the 
narrowness, of his intellect at once; but as I 
was, even from his own shewing, entirely inde- 
pendent both of his temper and his authority, I 
merely bowed in reply. 

"^Do you wish. Monsieur,' he abruptly en- 
quired, ^to be presented to the Emperor.' 
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" * Your Excellency could not do me a greater 
favour.' 

" * But 18 it necessary that I should personally 
present you at the palace?' 

"^It appears to me that any other means 
of access to His Majesty would not be con- 
sistent with my dignity as a Frenchman and 
an employs of our Imperial master.' 

"He again scrutinised me closely, but evi- 
dently had no faith in my sincerity; never- 
theless, he could not, after the desire which I 
had expressed, do otherwise than promise that 
he would ascertain the day and hour when 
the Emperor would do me the honour to re- 
ceive me ; and I took my leave, highly amused 
at his mystification, and bequeathing to him 
sundry misgivings with regard to the nature 
of a mission which he would no doubt have 
been delighted to see me terminate at the bot- 
tom of the Danube. 

"Meanwhile I was painfully anxious to 
succeed in my mysterious undertaking. It 
was easy enough to be discreet; but, under 
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the circumstances^ it was extremely difficult 
to act; and I was desirous not to lose time. 
Here I found myself on the very scene of 
my operations, but as yet I knew not where 
to apply the wedge which was to force an 
opening. Deliberating upon this dilemma, I 
walked, on the morning succeeding my inter- 
view with the irate ambassador, to the cafiS 
Idltani in the Leopoldstadt, near the bridge 
leading to the Prater, where I seated myself 
in a remote comer, and ordered my break- 
fast. 

"While thus employed, I remarked at a 
table not far from my own an elderly man, 
plainly dressed^ but who was waited upon by 
the attendants with an eagerness, a prompti- 
tude, and a respect, which they did not 
exhibit in the same degree towards any other 
customer; while he received these marked 
attentions with the indifference of a person 
to whom they were habitual. When he rose 
to depart, the waiters crowded round him; 
one brought hitii his gloves, another his great- 
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coat, another his cane, and a fourth his hat; 
a zeal which certainly was not to be explained 
by the very insignificant coin that he threw 
upon the table to reward their services. 

"All my nascent diplomacy was awakened 
within me. Who could this stranger be? 
Who knew whether he might not be, in 
some way, serviceable to my undertaking? As 
these thoughts succeeded each other in my 
brain, I turned towards one of the waiters, 
and inquired who the gentleman might be 
to whose comfort they all appeared so un- 
usually devoted? 

"^Why, Monsieur,' replied the man, shrug- 
ging his shoulders at the apparent absurdity 
of the question, 'it is M. N« , of course.' 

"^It would appear,' I remarked, Hhat to a 
Viennese the name must suflSce, but it is 
not so in my case.' 

"The attendant looked at me in astonish- 
ment, as he said: — 

"'Why, Monsieur, you must certainly have 
dropped among us from the sky, or arrived 
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from the world's end, for N is known by 

every chUd in Europe.' 

" ' Yet I have just arrived from Paris, where 
I believe that it was never heard.' 

" ^ Well, then, Monsieur, ]VfL N is the first 

valet-de-chambre of His Majesty the Emperor.' 

"As I ascertained the identity of the per- 
sonage, I could not repress a feeling of satis- 
faction; for could I only succeed in securing 
his confidence, there could be no doubt that 
he might be able to assist me most materially 
in the mysterious negotiation in which I was 
about to engage. I, however, asked no ftirther 
questions, and lefr the caf§. 

"On the following morning I again repaired 
thither at an earlier hour than I had hitherto 
done; and, having ordered my coffee, took 
possession of a seat opposite to that which I 
had occupied on the previous day. Scarcely 
had I established myself, and commenced 
reading a number of the Journal de VEmpire^ 
the only French newspaper which was at that 
period allowed to circulate in Vienna, when 
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the light was nearly shut out by a voluminous 
body which passed between me and the win- 
dow. I looked up to ascertain the cause of 
this eclipse, and to my great satisfaction dis- 
covered that I had been thrown into the 
shade by M. N 

"I could have embraced him, so delighted 
was I at his arrival; but I contented myself 
by bowing in the most courteous manner I 
could assume, as he removed his coat and 
hat, and prepared in his turn to make his 
morning meal. 

^^We soon entered into conversation, and 
as he immediately discovered that I was a 
foreigner, he soon became at his ease, and 
inquired without ceremony the motive of my 
visit to the Austrian capital. 

^^ ^ Unfortunately,' was my rejoinder, ^my 
errand is by no means a pleasant one. Having 
been disappointed by my own sovereign, I 
have come here in the hope of inducing yours 
to examine into the merits of an important 
discovery that I have made.' 



^ 
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"^Does it relate to any matter of finance?' 
he asked. 

'' ' It does/ I replied unhesitatingly ; ' and 
so intimately, that, were it only subjected to 
a fair trial, it could not fail to replenish the trea- 
sury of any nation by which it might be adopted/ 

"^ Since you assure me of this, and that 
you speak so confidently of its results,' he said, 
after a short silence, ^I will imdertake to ob- 
tain for you an audience of the Emperor. 
You can explain your business to His Majesty, 
and, should it meet his approval, all the rest 
will be easy.' 

"I warmly expressed my thanks, noc did I 
fail to insinuate with all due caution to my 
new friend, that should I, through his good 
offices^ be successftd in my undertaking, I 
would find means to testify my gratitude 
without woimding his delicacy. He smiled his 
acknowledgments, and I left it entirely to his 
discretion to decide on the day and hour when 
I was to be honoured by the audience I so 
ardently desired. 
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" ' As for speakiiig to His Majesty/ he said, 
^ there would be little difficulty in doing that, 
for no crowned head was ever more accessible; 
but it is by no means so easy to see him 
in priyate. I must watch for a good oppor- 
tunity; and, until I have secured it, I advise 
you to spend all your afternoons with me. It 
is quite possible that, ere long, I shall have 
good tidings for you; so keep up your spirits, 
for I feel sure that we shall carry our point.' 
"Five days subsequently, my valuable ac- 
quaintance welcomed me with a beaming coim- 
tenance. 

" * Victory I ' he shouted — ^ Victory 1 Your 
audience is arranged for this very midnight. I 
was early to-day busying myself about His 
Majesty, when he was alone and in excellent 
humour, and I at once availed myself of so lucky 
a chance. When he heard your name and the 
rank which you hold at the court of Napoleon, 
and then learnt the nature of your errand, 
he began to laugh, and seemed to think that 
your financial scheme might be a good one; 
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and in ten minutes he had consented to re- 
ceive you, and instructed me how you were 
to be privately introduced into the palace. 
Sup with me, and we will set forth at the 
proper time.* 

"The merriment with which the Emperor 
had greeted my name, and the annoimcement 
of my official position at the Tuileries, pro- 
duced a very different effect upon me to that 
which it had awakened in the good valet-de- 
chambre; for I could not but suspect that His 
Majesty had at once arrived at the conclusion 
that, far &om being a second John Law, I 
was, in point of &ct, a secret emissary of Na- 
poleon. This, however, was a secondary consi- 
deration. The audience was granted, and, 
such being the case, the letter marked No. 1 
became useless, and I had only to deliver to 
the Austrian Emperor that which was marked 
No. 2; nevertheless, instead of destroying the 
former, I resolved to take it with me in the 
event of its proving serviceable. 

" I then began to ask myself how I should 
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proceed, and the question was a serious one* 
Should I, so soon as the negotiation was 
opened, acquaint myself mth the contents of 
the third packet, and careftdly read over the 
notes and documents relating to it? or should 
I, confining myself entirely to the verbal in- 
structions I had received, delay doing so imtil 
the Emperor had consented to accord me 
a second interview ? Ultimately, the blind 
obedience with which we were accustomed^ in 
France, to execute all the commands of Na- 
poleon, determined me to adopt the latter 
measure, and to wait, conformably to my in- 
structions, until the Emperor Francis sum- 
moned me to another conference. 

" Consequently, Jumished ynth all the neces- 
sary credentials to attest my ambassadorial 
quality, I awaited with impatience and anxiety 
the import^int moment in which I should be 
called upon to act in the name, and on the 
behalf, of my Imperial master. 

^^I ate but a meagre supper, to the great 
dissatisfaction of my hospitable entertainer; 
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and, at its close, I hastened to make the 
prescribed preparations. Attired in the Im- 
perial livery of Austria, and carrying an enor- 
mous bundle of linen, so arranged that it con- 
cealed my face in the event of our encoun- 
tering any one whose curiosity might have 
endangered the success of our adventure, I 
followed the valet-de-chambre, who bore a 
candlestick with two branches (the charac- 
teristic symbol of his office), and, in due time 
we arrived, by a labyrinth of private passages, 
in the outer cabinet of His Majesty. 

" There I was left under the safeguard of my 
lucky star, while my conductor passed into an 
inner chamber ; and there I remained for ten 
or twelve minutes, which appeared to me inter- 
minable, trembling at the risk of being disco- 
vered, recognised, and thus compromising the 
secret of my Sovereign, as well as of becom- 
ing the laughing-stock of all the diplomatists 
of Europe; or, worse still, of exciting the en- 
mity of his ministers, the ridicule of all the 
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French royalists, and of figuring in an English 
caricature. 

"None of the evils that I apprehended oc- 
curred, however, as finally the valet-de-chambre 
reappeared and bade me follow him, which I 
did with a strong feeling of annoyance and 
mortification, as I reflected upon the costume 
in which I was for the first time to approach the 
German Emperor. Fortunately, in diplomacy as 
in love, nothing is considered either dishonour- 
able or ridiculous, and with this axiom I endea- 
voured to console myself. 

" t inmiediately recognised Francis 11. by his 
tall, slight^ and upright figure. He was stand- 
ing, as was the traditional custom of his family 
on such occasions, leaning upon a table, on 
which were burning two candles of yellow 
wax. Why this particular and unpleasing colour 
should have been adopted and required by 
Austrian etiquette, I know not; but it is 
certain that all persons who have been received 
at night by a German Emperor, have remarked 
this singular detail of court ceremony. 
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"My zealous friend N would fain have 

assisted at the audience; but, as he had no 
pretext for remaining in the apartment, he was 
compelled to retire before I had completed the 
three profound inclinations exacted by custom. 

"^Monsieur le Comte,' commenced the Em- 
peror, as I for the third time recovered the 

perpendicular, ^what is this that N tells 

me? Have you, in fact, any financial scheme 
to propose, or do you not rather come as the 
confidential envoy of your sovereign?* 

" ^ Sire,' I replied, * the Emperor, my master, 
has honoured me as Your Majesty suspects; 
but he desires that the negotiation with which 
I am entrusted should be carried on exclusively 
between Your August Majesty and him- 
self, whose humble representative I am; and 
that, above all, neither the ministers of Your 
Imperial Majesty, nor his own resident ambas- 
sador, should be made cognisant of its existence. 
Here is my letter of credence; and when you 
have condescended to read it, I shall be at 
Your Majesty's orders.' 

M 2 
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"The Emperor smiled graciously as he ex- 
tended his hand, and evidently read the document 
with great attention ; aftei" which he glanced to- 
wards me, appeared lost in thought, and again 
read it from end to end ; nor did my suspense ter- 
minate there ; for, to my extreme astonishment, 
he recommenced its perusal a third time, which 
was no sooner concluded than he said sud- 
denly : — 

" ' Monsieur, the Emperor, your master, begs 
me to defer the close of this negotiation until 
I have granted you a second audience. I do 
not know that I can, upon this point, accede 
to his desire. The forms of the Austrian 
monarchy involve certain rules from .which I 
will not deviate; it is well to uphold them, 
for they are decidedly conservative in their 
principle. We absolute sovereigns,' he pursued 
with a smile, ^ are strange despots ; our tyranny, 
as it is denominated in England, in France, 
and in Italy, is wonderfully temperate. We 
never decide any question without the con- 
currence of our ministers and the counsellors 
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we have ourselves selected. Consequently, I 
regret that I cannot promise you a second 
audience ; nor, even if I were disposed to 
accord it to you, could I discuss the subject 
of your mission without the co-operation of 
my council. In any case, assure His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French that the greatest 
and most profound secrecy shall be observed 
with regard to this important negotiation. It 
is, moreover, expedient that the valet-de-chambre 
by whom you have been introduced should 
still believe in the reality of your financial 
project; tell him that you have submitted 
your scheme to me, and that I have been 
impressed by it, but that I require time for 
reflection before I return a positive answer to 
your proposition.' 

"As he ceased speaking, the Emperor rang 
a silver bell that was placed near him, upon 
which I bowed profoundly, and withdrew. 

" ^ Well ! ' exclaimed N anxiously, as 

he saw me approach, ^have you been suc- 
cessful?' 
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"^Yes, and no,' I answered, with as much 
composure as I could command; Hhe Emperor 
approves my plan, but he cannot at present 
give his attention to it ; nor can I venture to 
hope that he will do so for some time to 
come. Nevertheless, I believe that all will 
end favourably, and I need not say that I 
shall only be too happy to prove to you that 
I am not ungrateful. Meanwhile, do me the 
favour to accept this earnest of my good will.' 

^^As I spoke I placed in his hand a purse 
containing a hundred Napoleons, which he 
accepted with evident satisfaction; and when 
I Lad laid aside the livery, which appeared 
to bum into my flesh like the fabled garment 
of Nessus, he accompanied me to the outer 
gate of the Imperial palace, where we parted 
for the night. 

"I waited several days, during which I 

heard nothing from N , upon whose not 

entirely disinterested zeal I felt convinced that 
I could thoroughly rely; still trusting to ob- 
tain a second audience of the Emperor, and 
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resolved, in my uncertainty, not to break the 
seal of the Imperial instructions^ lest I should 
appear to have been eager to possess myself 
of the secrets of my Sovereign. 

"A week went by. 

"On the morning of the eighth day, an 
officer of the Hungarian guard, in his magnifi- 
cent and gem-embroidered imiform, entered my 
apartment; and after having satisfied himself 
of my identity, said courteously: — 

"^Monsieur, the person from whom you are 
awaiting an answer has instructed me to in- 
form you that his position will not permit 
him to receive you as you desire. If the 
merchant of whom you are the agent should 
consent that his proposition shall be submitted 
to the discussion of the lawyers employed by 
the other psuty, the business may be pursued; 
but otherwise it is impossible.' 

"I bowed in silence. The rupture was com- 
plete; and most sincerely did I congratulate 
myself that I had not yielded to the temp- 
tation which had so frequently impelled me 
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to ascertain the nature of the instructions 
by which I was to have been guided in the 
event of success. That I had most signally 
failed in my mission, I was painfiiUy aware; 
and yet I could not blame myself. I had 
been driven blindfold and handbound into a 
difficult position, where the eyes of Argus 
and the heads of Briareus would scarcely 
have sufficed me; but I had resided at court 
long enough to know that, with princes, suc- 
cess is only a duty fulfilled, while failure is 
a crime to be expiated and atoned; and I con- 
sequently felt that all the bright visions in 
which I had' indulged on my departure from 
France had crumbled into nothingness. 

"Having nothing more to do in Vienna, I 
resolved to return without further delay to 
Paris, to report the unfavourable issue of my 
mission; and, even amid my annoyance, I 
could not repress a sihile as I remarked the 
astonishment of my friend the ambassador 
w^hen I waited on him to announce my de- 
parture, and that he was compelled to credit 
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the fact that I had not visited Vienna for 
the purpose of superseding him in his office, 
but simply to sojourn in the German capital 
a sufficient time to enable me to inspect its 
public monuments, and to afford myself an 
opportunity of comparing its society with that 
of our own beautiful Paris. 

"On reaching home, which I did by the 
most direct route > that I could follow, in order 
to render up an account of my mission with 
as little delay as possible, I ascertained that 
Napoleon was driving in the Bois de Boulogne ; 
and I was already preparing to follow him, 
when, on glancing from my window, I saw the 
tri-coloured flag flying from the dome of the 
Tuileries, a sure sign that he had returned 
to the palace. I felt fevered and travelwom, 
and it was with considerable trepidation that 
I descended the stairs of my hotel, and pre- 
pared for the forthcoming interview. As I 
reached the court of the palace. Napoleon 
was alighting from his carriage, and motioned 
me to follow him. 
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"*You have failed in your embassy. Mon- 
sieur/ he said abruptly, as soon as we were 
alone. 

"*I have, Sire; and I accordingly return your 
notes intact,' I replied, as I handed to him, 
with a profound obeisance, the unsealed packet 
which had been conmiitted to my discretion. 

^He took it hastily, and examined it so 
closely that I felt the hot blood rush to my 
forehead; but I remained motionless, and did 
not utter a syllable. Nor was I singular in my 
emotion at that moment, for the Emperor had 
no sooner satisfied himself that I had not de- 
ceived him, than his brow became dark, his lips 
quivered, and by a convulsive movement, he 
crushed the papers in his hand, muttering to 
himself, ^Ahl they want war, do they! They 
shall have it — ^but they will repent. I offered 
them—" 

^^Then suddenly recollecting my presence, 
he became pretematurally calm, as if by en- 
chantment; and turning towards me, said in 
his habitually steady voice: — 
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^^^ Monsieur, I am satisfied with your zeal, 
but 70U are not fortunate. Retain the sum 
which I placed in your hands, as some small 
return for the fatigue and anxiety that you have 
undergone. I will take care of you* 

"These last words were those commonly 
used by Napoleon towards such persons as 
he deigned to honour with his protection; 
and he never forfeited his pledge. I was 
consequently not surprised when, some time 
subsequently, in addition to the magnificent 
present which I had received already, the 
Grand-Marshal of the palace remitted to me, 
in the name of his Imperial master, a gold 
box, enriched with diamonds, valued at thirty- 
six thousand livres; nor even when, a few 
months later, he bestowed upon me a majorat 
of fifteen thousand annual francs. 

" Magnijicent in all his ideas. Napoleon never 
suffered the slightest service to remain unre- 
warded. He left it to less powerful and less 
high-minded sovereigns to accept any evidence 
of goodwill or respect without acknowledgment ; 
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and thus, if he were served with zeal and de- 
votion — and assuredly no monarch in Europe 
ever experienced more — although Jie occasionally 
met with ingratitude, and even treachery, the 
blame of such defection rested upon those by 
whom he was thus betrayed, and could never 
be traced to any deficiency of high and generous 
,feeling on his own part." 
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iig^t| Chapter. 

THE DRAMA OF WAR. 

The frightful battle of Essllng, after having 
lasted for thirty consecutive hours^ was drawing 
to a close. The havoc had been immense in 
the French army; generals, oflScers of inferior 
rank, and an almost countless nmnber of troops 
lay dead upon the field. The artillery and in- 
fantry had almost exhausted their ammunition; 
the cannon were dismounted; and the horses 
killed. For some time the firing had become 
gradually fainter, and during the evening the 
opposing armies were evidently pursuing their 
work of slaughter rather firom a feeling of reluc- 
tance on either side to be the first to suspend 
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hostilities, than from any hope of a decisive 
termination of the battle. 

Napoleon had become convinced of the im- 
possibility of carrying out, under such circum- 
stances, the execution of his great project ; and 
consequently resolved to defer it until he had 
strengthened the bridges, and collected his troops 
in the island of Lobau as in a vast entrenched 
camp. He had already determined on this 
modification of his original design; but before 
issuing his orders for the retrograde movement, 
he rode rapidly along the right bank of the 
island to ascertain to what advantage he could 
turn the position, as well as what it was pro- 
bable that the enemy might attempt in order to 
dislodge him ; and then, satisfied that he should 
be enabled to effect his object, he returned to 
the small bridge to overlook the necessary pre- 
parations for the retreat. He several times 
sent for Mass^na; but the fate of Aspem ap- 
pearing to depend on the presence of the Mar- 
shal, he could not quit that important post till 
near seven o'clock, when the Emperor at length 
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ass^ubled all his principal officers, and desired 
that each would frankly state his opinion of the 
situation of the army. They could but admit 
that it was critical in the extreme; and they were 
unanimous in their advice that such of the troops 
as had been already engaged should be placed in 
safety on the right bank. "And," added Mas- 
s^na, " I will undertake to cut my way, should 
it be necessary, through the enemy's army; or 
to hold my ground, if I am required to take my 
station on the shores of the Lobau." 

"While I,** exclaimed Davoust, "if I am 
entrusted with the command of the 3rd corps, 
will keep the Archduke Charles in check, should 
he make his appearance on the right bank, and 
thus secure time to reconstruct the bridges.'' 

Napoleon, delighted at the ardour of his mar- 
shals, smiled calmly as he replied, "You wish 
to repass the Danube — but how is it to be 
done! Are not all the small bridges destroyed? 
Had not such been the case, should we not ere 
now have been victorious, and already far from 
this? We could, it is true, embark both men 
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and horses on board the boats ; but what would 
become of the artillery? Can we abandon our 
wounded ? Shall we add to the losses of the 
last two days that of so many brave men who 
have fought and bled in the same cause, and 
those who are still wandering in the woods, un- 
able to rejoin us? Shall we thus admit alike to 
the enemy and to all Europe that the conquerors 
are conquered in their turn ? And if the Arch- 
duke^ more vain of our retreat than of his assumed 
success, crosses the Danube behind us at Tulln, 
at Krems, and at Linty — if he consolidates his 
several corps, where shall we be able to retire? 
Must it be in the positions which I have en- 
trenched on the Trann, the Inn, and the 
Lech? No — ^we must advance to the Ehine — 
for those allies for whom we are indebted to 
victory and success, an apparent defeat would 
render lukewarm, or even hostile. We must 
remain where we are; we must menace an 
enemy accustomed to fear us, and keep him 
in our front. Before he has determined on 
his plan of operations, or has had time 
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to test its efficacy, the bridges must be repaired 
in a sufficiently solid manner to secure us 
against all accidents. The different corps of 
the army may consolidate themselves, and pro- 
tect both shores; and, moreover, the army of 
Italy, which will be shortly followed by Leftvre, 
will strengthen us by its numerical force, and 
by the prestige of its victories ; while it will, in 
a few days, open for us through Styria a line of 
communication which is still closed, and which 
will even replace that of Bavaria; and then 
indeed we shall be entire masters of all future 
operations." 

A murmur of assent and admiration welcomed 
his words. 

"Mass^na," pursued Napoleon, after the 
pause of a moment, and vrith the smile which 
exercised so extraordinary a fascination over 
all whom he sought to conciliate, ^^you vrill 
complete what you have so gloriously begun; 
you alone possess the power to keep the Arch- 
duke inactive before us. I have thoroughly 
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examined the island of Lobau^ and the ground 
is favourable for you." 

As the Emperor ceased speaking, the council 
broke up, and the several members of the 
military court moved ^.way, until Napoleon 
remained alone with Mass^na, when they 
slowly proceeded to the small bridge, making 
such arrangements as the difficulties of their 
position exacted. It was decided that on the 
following morning, as early as two o'clock, the 
troops should defile, that the pontoon bridge 
should be preserved, and that the entrenchments 
at its entrance should be efficiently reinforced; 
the command of all the troops on the left bank, 
as well as those then occupying the Danubian 
islands, being confided to Massena. 

Scarcely had this important point been de- 
termined when a mournful procession was seen 
advancing, and Marshal Lannes, mortally 
wounded, was borne towards the Emperor. He 
was carried on a litter, borne by a party of gre- 
nadiers, down whose rugged cheeks tears were 
coursing each other like rain, and surrounded by 
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his oflBcers — or rather, such as still survived — 
all of whom were more or less wounded. The 
dying warrior had had both his knees broken by 
a cannon ball. The army was about to lose one 
of its most gallant leaders, France one of her 
proudest illustrations, and Napoleon a friend 
fiill of zeal and devotion, by whom he had 
never been betrayed. 

As nothing can be uninteresting or unim- 
portant which relates to the last moments of 
a man whose name has become historical, but 
whose memory has been wronged by several 
authors, some of whom wrote in ignorance of 
the truth, and some With the ungenerous 
bitterness of prejudice, it is a pleasant task 
to be enabled to confute both the one and 
the other by a plain and simple statement of 
facts. 

Between three and four o'clock in the after- 
noon, Lannes was proceeding on foot in the 
rear of the riflemen stationed between Essling 
and Aspem, encourapng them by his presence, 
and accompanied by General Pouzet, under 

n2 
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whom he had studied the art of war, and 
who had returned with him from Spain, when, 
a spent ball struck the general on the fore- 
head, and he fell dead at the feet of his friend. 
Lannes, totally overcome by the catastrophe, 
after a last look at the brave man so sud- 
denly cut off, moved away slowly towards 
Essling; and having no other duty to perform, 
save that of preserving his force against the 
feeble attacks of the Archduke, he seated him- 
self in the valley which extends between the 
two villages, and gave a free course to his 
grief. Shortly afterwards some soldiers bearings 
the body of Pouzet approached him, upon 
which he rose and walked on, exclaiming, 
" This fearful sight will haunt me everywhere ! " 
But ere long, crushed and exhausted by the 
intensity of his sorrow, he again seated him- 
self upon the ground, where he still remained 
surrounded by those of his officers who had 
escaped with life, when a three-pounder, which 
had been fired from Enzersdorf, struck the 
ground, and after two or three bounds, fell 
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heavily upon his knees, as he sat with his legs 
crossed over each other. 

The Emperor no sooner saw the litter ap- 
proach, and ascertained the identity of its 
occupant, than he rushed forward, threw him- 
self upon the neck of his dying friend, and 
embraced him fervently. 

"Lannes — my dear Lannes" — he sobbed 
out, scarcely able to articulate from the 
violence of his emotion — "do you recognise 
me? It is the Emperor — ^it is Bonaparte. 
— ^My friend — -Jjannes — look up — we will save 
you yet." 

The wounded man, by a painful effort, opened 
his eyes, looked for an instant earnestly in the 
face of his sovereign, and gasped out : — 

"Sire, I should wish to live if I could still 
serve you — and France — but I believe — I think 
— that in an hour hence — you will have lost 
one who loved you well." 

Napoleon, on his knees beside the expiring 
hero, wept bitterly. Great as had been his 
losses in those two eventful days, he had ex- 
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perienced none which had so powerfully affected 
hun as the mortal hurt of the brave and gallant 
Lannes; and as the latter was once more care- 
fully lifted from the ground by his bearers, and 
slowly conveyed to Enzersdorf, where he was 
to undergo the amputation of both his legs, 
Napoleon, turning towards Mass^na, said mourn- 
fully: "I must have been heart-struck indeed 
to-day, to have been able to think for an instant 
of anything save the precarious position of my 
army." 

The wounded marshal was not able to sup- 
port the fatigue of crossing the Danube imtil 
the morning of the 23rd; but his great anxiety 
to ascertain where a certain Count Palfi, who 
had, like himself, undergone amputation, had 
procured mechanical legs with which he was 
enabled to keep his seat on horseback, and to 
resume his command, induced him, on the even- 
ing of the 22nd, to order his equipages to be 
halted on the Spanish frontier, in the vain hope 
that he should be suflSciently recovered to rejoin 
the corps d'arm^e which he had so recently led. 
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before the close of the Austrian campaign, which 
was speedily anticipated. 

During the afternoon of the 24th he became 
delirious, and continued so until the 30th, on 
which day he was released from his sufferings. 
Throughout the whole of his hallucinations he 
imagined himself to be leading his men to 
battle, issued orders to his officers, and entreated 
the Emperor to send him reinforcements, utterly 
imconscious that the individual whom he invoked 
was standing beside him. Night and morning 
during those seven frightful days Napoleon 
regularly visited him; but he was never left 
alone with him for an instant; and it is a fact, 
authenticated by those who were constantly with 
him to the last, that the words attributed to the 
Marshal were never uttered, but that he died 
in all honour and loyalty to the Emperor and 
to France* 

Here is an anecdote, also connected with the 
battle of Essling, which has appeared to us 
worthy of preservation. 

At the commencement of the year 1813, 
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after the defeat at Moscow, Napoleon, being 
anxious to judge for himself of the popular 
feeling towards him, resolved to traverse 
all the faubourgs of Paris, and to commence 
with that of Saint-Antoine. Accordingly, on a 
day when, the Grand-Marshal of the palace 
being indisposed, he was attended only by an 
aide-de-camp, he got into a hackney-coach, 
and desired the driver to take him to the 
Place de la Bastille, where he alighted, and 
then proceeded on foot to the Rue de Charonne, 
On reaching the end of the street, he stopped 
to watch some masons who were at work on a 
large building in process of erection; and a 
minute or two afterwards, he remarked that one 
among them suddenly ceased his labour, and 
stood motionless before him. 

"Do you recognise me?" he asked promptly, 
moving a pace or two nearer to the man. 

" Do I recognise my Emperor I '' was the 
rejoinder, as the mason raised the back of his 
right hand to his forehead, and suffered 
the tool which he held to fall to the 
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ground. "Oh, I shall do so to my dying 
day." 

"And I, too, know you/' replied Napoleon, 
his wonderful memory never being at fault for 
an instant; "your name is Gregoire Boivin, 
and you wei'e a corporal in the second regi- 
ment of my foot-guards. You received two 
wounds at the battle of EssUng; and at the 
request of your colonel, I gave you a decora- 
tion. Some time subsequently I sanctioned 
your admission into the Hotel des Invalides; 
how comes it then that I see you here to-day ? " 

Gregoire remained as immovable as a statue, 
and did not utter a word. 

"I am to understand that you were ex- 
pelled, am I not?" pursued the Emperor; 
"what fault had you committed?" 

Still there was no reply. 

"You do not remember, perhaps," said Nar 
poleon ; " well then, I will tell you ; and you 
know that I seldom forget anything. One 
morning, after having acted like a fool, you 
talked like a lunatic." 
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"Oh, man EmpereurV exclaimed the ex- 
guardsman^ raising his head proudly ; " you can- 
not call them the words of a madman." 

"I do so most assuredly," persisted Napo- 
leon ; " did you not shout like a maniac^ Long 
live the Eepublic?" 

" So I did, man JEmpereur, for I remem- 
bered that I had been one of the volunteers 
of '93; and as I had been a little tipsy 
overnight, and was still flurried in my head in 
the morning, I could not help shouting." 

"Yes; long live the Republic!, And pray 
what was your Republic? What was it like? 
You were expelled, and you richly merited 
your fate." 

"I do not deny it, mon Empereuvj^ replied 
Gregoire sheepishly; "but you must own that 
when a man loves you as I do, when he has 
fought for France and his Emperor as I have 
done, when he has a wife and children as in 
my case, it is very hard to find himself with- 
out bread or board only because he drank a 
glass or two of wine too much." 
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As he uttered these words, the mason could 
not restrain two large tears^ which rolled down 
his sunburnt and furrowed cheeks, and which 
were not without their effect upon Napoleon. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, "you are the father 
of a family. That alters the case. Why did 
you not say so at once? What age is your 
eldest?" 

" I have two eldests," replied Gregoire ; 
"that is to say, they are twins, and will both 
join the army next year." 

"Good," said the Emperor; "and next, 
what have you done with your cross?" 

" My cross," repeated the ex-guardsman, open- 
ing his vest, and displaying a bit of dirty 
and almost colourless ribbon; "my cross 1 
Absent by reason of lyings-in and other urgent 
domestic necessities ; but as regards the ribbon 
— Present. The very identical one that my 
colonel gave me on parade; only it has 
served its time, and is invalided like its 
owner." 

After looking steadily at his old follower 
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for an instant, the Emperor took fifteen Na- 
poleons from the purse of his aide-de- 
camp, and placed them in the hand of the 
mason. 

" Here," he said, " are the means of re- 
newing the ribbon, and of drinking my health 
with your comrades; but in moderation, you 
understand; and if, under the influence of 
wine, you should again feel inclined to be 
noisy, let your cry be, ^ Long live France ! ' 
That is a shout that will find many echoes, 
and which no one will object to. Come to me 
to-morrow at the TuQeries; ask to speak to the 
aide-de-camp on duty, and tell the porter that 
you are there by my orders : he will let 
you pass. There, remain where you are, and 
be silent, as I do not wish your fellow-work- 
men to know that I am here." 

On the following day, Gregoire Boivin 
again received an authorisation of admission 
to the H6tel des Invalides; for as he had no 
pension, the Emperor would not allow one of 
his old soldiers to suffer want because, as he 
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expressed it, he had, while intoxicated, uttered 
shouts which had not common sense. 

While Bonaparte was General-in-Chief oi' 
the army of Italy, he attached himself parti- 
cularly to a few brave old soldiers, whom lie 
was always pleased to meet in his ranks 
after he became their Emperor. Among thesis 
was a certain veteran named Lambert, wha 
had grown grey beneath the shadow of tUu 
national standards, and who had been en- 
gaged in every campaign of the revolu- 
tion. 

A few days before the .battle of LoiUj 
as Bonaparte was visiting his advanced posts, 
he expressed his annoyance on hearing several 
shots fired, and exclaimed angrily : — 

" I will not have the powder wasted in 
firing at the bushes." 

These words had scarcely escaped his lips^ 
when the discharge of a score of carbines 
whistled in his ears; and a few seconds after- 
wards, when he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, he saw that the veteran Lambert Imd, 
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during the firings made a rampart for him with 
his own body. 

" What are - you doing here ? " asked the 
GeneraL 

" I am waiting until you give me leave to 
knock one of those ravens off his perch." 

" Do you suppose that they are there waiting 
for you? Return to your rank." 

** General, they are in the ravine, as they 
were yesterday." 

^* The greater the reason that you should 
not remain here. They may hit you." 

"No fear of that. Had they known how 
to take aim, they would already have killed 
us both; first me, and then you." 

"Could you pick off their leader!" 

"Only let me try, and I will promise to 
provide for him." 

" Well ; as you are so anxious to prove 
your skill, make the attempt." 

The soldier saluted, and set off on his self- 
appointed task. 

At the end of an hour and Sr-half— -during 
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the latter part of which time^ from the per- 
petual firing that had been heard^ Bonaparte 
began to apprehend that Lambert had fallen 
a sacrifice to his own rashness^ and to regret 
that he had exposed a brave man to almost 
certain death— he suddenly reappeared. 

"That is over. General/' he said, with a 
low chuckle; "I told you that the awkward 
brutes did not know how to handle their 
carbines; and now they have nothing more 
to do but to bury their captain." 

"What is your name?'* asked Bonaparte. 

"Ambroise Lambert, of Pontoise, depart- 
ment of the Seine and Oise, General.'* 

"I am very glad,'' said the young com- 
mander, "that you did not meet with the 
same fate as their officer. I will not forget 
you." 

"Thank you. General; I am very glad 
to hear you say so," was the unsophisticated 
reply. 

Lambert accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, 
but he was not again in his presence until 
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after the siege of Saint-Jean-d' Acre ; when, 
although he had received a severe wound on 
the head, he persisted in retaining his place in 
the ranks, while Bonaparte passed his brigade 
in review. 

"Well, Lambert," he said, as he stopped 
before him, "these fellows seem to have been 
better marksmen than those at Lodi. They 
have played you rather a sorry jest thb 
time." 

" Yes, I have been hot enough in all 
ways in this cursed country. General," was 
the rejoinder. "Luckily I have suffered for 
you, so I have nothing to regret." 

"How do you expect me to repay you 
for all your sufferings?" 

" By thanking me, as I thanked you that 
other time — you remember ? " 

"Yes, I remember the circumstance per- 
fectly; but to-day I shall offer my thanks in 
the shape of a sword of honour." 

"It will be accepted. General. That will 
be the very thing I should like best." 
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Throughout all the succeeding years, Na- 
poleon never lost sight of Lambert^ who was 
one of his especial favourites; but the last 
time they ever met was on a fetal day 
for France — ^it was on the passage of the 
Beresina. 

" So you are turned ferryman on this 
occasion?" he said kindly. ^*When there is 
duty to be done, you are always at your 
post." 

"To be sure, mon EmpereuVy where should 
I be, except where you want met But this 
is not fair fighting, and this time I have lost 
my nose." 

" We have not met for a long time/ 
observed Napoleon. 

** No, MajestSj the last time was on the hot day 
when we accomplished a forced march; but the 
temperature has changed furiously since then." 

"Whatl Do you mean to tell me that 
you are cold?" exclaimed the Emperor ab- 
ruptly, anxious to prevent him from expressing 
his full meaning. 

VOL. II. O 
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** I, mon Empereur 1 Not a bit. I don't 
feel it ; and as long as you don't complain, 
I am comfortable enough. Besides, wheneyer 
I catch a sight of you, it warms me." 

Three days afterwards, Napoleon learnt that 
Lambert had been frozen to death. 

"I shall find it difficult to replace him," 
he said, as he dashed a tear &om his cheek 
that was already half congealed into an 
icicle. 

Whenever Napoleon distributed titles or 
decorations among his officers, it was always 
understood that they were the prelude to 
some important undertaking; and they were 
universally succeeded by a review of the 
newly-arrived regiments, .and by a harangue to 
the troops, when his words never failed to 
produce a magical effect upon the soldiers; 
but of all the exciting and dramatic scenes 
which were constantly witnessed during each 
campaign, that of bestowing the eagles on a 
new regiment was the most impressive. 

On the day appointed for this ceremony, 
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at which Napoleon always attended in person, 
accompanied by his whole stafiP, the regiment 
mustered at an early hour upon the selected 
spot in triple ranks, forming three sides of 
a hollow square, the fourth being left open 
for the passage of the Emperor and his suite. 
On his entrance into the open space, his 
marshals, generals, and other attendants sta* 
tioned themselves in single file on the reserved 
side of the square, while he advanced alone, 
moimted on one of his favourite chesnut- 
coloured chargers; and rendered still more 
conspicuous to the troops by the simplicity 
of his dress, which formed a striking contrast 
with the brilliantly-embroidered uniforms and 
jewelled decorations o£ the superior officers. 

Having received the orders of the Em- 
peror, the Prince of Wagram (in his quality of 
liieutenant-General) alighted and unfurled the 
colours, which were then withdrawn from their 
leather case; the colonel of the regiment stand- 
ing on his right hand, with his officers be- 
side him, arranged in file according to their 
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respective rank. As he waved the standards to 
and fro, the drums beat the appely until Marshal 
Berthier received the eagle from the officer 
to whose charge it had been confided, and 
advanced a few paces towards the Emperor; 
when Napoleon, withdrawing his hat, saluted 
the colours, and taking off his glove, raised 
his right hand to the eagle, and in a solemn 
and emphatic voice exclaimed: — 

" Soldiers ! To you I entrust the French 
eagle. I confide it to your valour and pa- 
triotism. It will be at once your guide and 
your rallying point. You swear never to aban- 
don it I You swear alike to live and to 
die for it! You swear to prefer death to 
the dishonour of seeing it torn from your 
hands ! You all swear this ? " And Napoleon 
uttered the last interrogatory, "You all swear 
this?" in so marked and energetic a manner 
that it became a species of signal at which 
the oflScers waved their swords in the air, 
while the men shouted in unison, "Yes, 
yes ; we swear it I " The eagle was then 
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delivered to the standard-bearer of the regi- 
ment by Berthier; the troops formed into 
column, closed their ranks, and defiled before 
Napoleon, the bands playing, and the air rent 
with cries of *^Long live the Emperor!" 

The review was succeeded by a banquet, 
given by the colonel to the whole of his 
officers, while double rations, both of food and 
brandy, were distributed to the soldiers of the 
regiment; and it is almost unnecessary to 
add that towards evening three-fourths of the 
men were overcome by enthusiasm and eau-de- 
vie, so vigorously had they shouted and drank 
to the health of the Emperor. 

There was a singular consistency in the 
character of Napoleon, In almost every in- 
cident of his life it will be remarked by 
those by whom it has been closely studied, 
that he invariably appeared to have acted 
upon the impulse of the moment; when, in 
point of fact, he had compelled himself to 
total inaction until his intention was fully 
matured, and the strength of his will was 
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pre-eminent over all other considerations. In 
his marriage with Josephine, this peculiarity 
was strongly exhibited; when the subject was 
first mooted to him by Barras, he did not 
seek to conceal his repugnance to the match; 
but when he had once consented to make her 
his wife, nothing could exceed his anxiety to 
see it terminated; and thus it was with every 
other important, as well as with every other 
minor, detail of his extraordinary career. He 
had patience to consider and to combine; but 
having once arrived at a decision, he was 
nervously eager to work out his purpose. 

In nothing was this peculiarity more apparent 
than in his military movements; no one could 
ever guess beforehand in the Imperial palace 
the day, or even the week, when he designed 
to abandon the repose of his home-sojourn 
for a foreign campaign. He confided to none 
the designs that he had formed, or the move- 
ments that he contemplated ; and thus it was 
essential that both the civil and military 
officers of his household should be ready at 
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a moment's notice to obey his orders, be they 
what they might; while, as they were always 
ignorant by whom it was his intention to 
be accompanied^ as well as of their final desti- 
nation, all were alike compelled patiently to 
await the transmission of his pleasure through 
the Grrand-MarshaL 

Like the late Duke of York, Napoleon was 
peculiarly partial to night-travelling; and when 
it did not militate agiunst his contemplated 
operations^ he generally started from St. Cloud 
at one or two o'clock in the morning, when 
he got into his carriage, accompanied only by 
the Grand-Marshal or the Grand-Equerry, 
and frequently accomplished nearly a hundred 
and fifty leagues in less than six-and-thirty 
hours. Consequently, some of those by whom 
he was to have been joined on the way were 
sure to remain in the rear, and occasionally did 
not reach head-quarters until the day after a 
battle had been fought, and sometimes not 
even till the close of the campaign. 

^^It was time you made your appearance. 
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monsieur," he would exclaim on such occasions 
to the laggard; "but fortunately we have been 
able to dispense with your presence." 

Everything at head-quarters was done in 
equal haste, but still all those who composed 
its staff were expected to be ready on the in- 
stant to fulfil to the letter the duties of their 
several ranks ; as halts, forced marches, changes 
of the hours previously Sxed upon for certain 
operations, as well as in those of routes and 
temporary quarters, were continually occurring. 

On the other hand the march of the troops 
was often retarded for several hours, and some- 
times even for nearly a day, while the General- 
in-chief was writing in his cabinet with the Duke 
de Bassano, or dictating to his secretaries ; but 
at the words, "Now then, the carriage I To 
your saddles, Messieurs!" pronounced in a dry 
and abrupt accent, every one was instantly in 
motion; and then only did the marshals and 
generals ascertain where they were to make 
their next halt. 

The Grand-Marshal, and in the event of his 
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absence^ the Grand-Equerry, or the Lieutenant- 
General, shared the carriage of the Emperor; 
and sometimes all three at the same time. 
One of the mounted aides-de-camp on duty rode 
on the left side of the vehicle, the equerry 
on duty on the right; while the other aides- 
de-camp, equerries, orderly-officers, pages, and 
prickers with led horses, the Mameluke Rustan, 
and the Imperial servants accompanied the 
carriage ; and were followed by an escort of 
twenty-four chasseurs of the guard (guides) 
under the command of an officer; and all this 
crowd of horsemen rushed on like a tempest, 
travelling at a rapid trot day and night, and 
accomplishing as much as eight, ten, and even 
twelve leagues without once drawing bridle. 

Those who were compelled to follow this 
first division had by no means a sinecure, par- 
ticularly during the darkness; and where the 
road chanced to be narrow, they almost rode 
over each other in their anxiety to keep up 
with the Imperial train. Woe be to him who 
was a bad rider, or who was ill-mounted, as, in 
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the event of a fall, the least evil which he 
had to anticipate was to be trampled upon by 
those behind him, who never slackened their 
pa<5e for such trifles. It was like a race for 
life or death, under the hot sun, in the pouring 
rain, over the frosty ground, in the snow- 
storms, or amid clouds of dust, or banks of 
fog; and this only to be within call of the 
Emperor, should he require their services. 
Those who were the least inconvenienced on 
these joumies were the orderly oflScer, the 
page, the pricker, and the two chasseurs who 
preceded the carriage by about fifty or sixty 
paces; for they had no reason to fear any- 
thing save a reprimand from Napoleon, as the 
postillions regulated their pace according to 
that of these officials, and he never appeared 
to think that he could travel fast enough. 

" They ride like wet hens ! " he constantly 
exclaimed, striking the side of the vehicle with 
his clenched hands; "we shall never get to our 
journey's end!" and finally he would let down 
the glass, and himself cry impatiently to the 
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postillions, " Quicker ! quicker 1 you fellows. 
Are you asleep! You make no way; put 
your horses to their speed." 

Whenever Napoleon alighted from his car- 
riage, all his suite immediately sprang from their 
saddles, except the chasseurs of the guard, who 
remained motionless imtil the Emperor permitted 
them also to leave their horses, which he in- 
timated by saying abruptly, ^^ Dismount, Mes- 
sieurs." 

These delays were occasioned by his wish 
to breathe for a few instants a less close at- 
mosphere than that of the cal^he in which he 
travelled, or to ascend a steep hill on foot. 
When he desired to reconnoitre the enemy by 
the aid of his glass^ he invariably steadied it 
on the shoulder of the page on duty; and as 
this new species of stand did not always main- 
tain its immobility, the Emperor was accus- 
tomed to say good-humouredly, but still not 
without a little impatience: 

"Be still, monsieur, don't stir — do you hear 
what I say to you ? Will you do me the 
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favour to be quiet for a few instants, if indeed 
such a thing be possible." 

Then, when he was weary of his survey, 
as on many occasions there was literally 
nothing to see, he would return the telescope 
to the page, giving him a tap with the 
back of his hand on the cheek, as if tacitly 
to reward him for his obedience, and perhaps 
a little for the patience which he had exhi- 
bited. 

An evening or two before the battle of 
Lutzen, the Emperor, being on one of these 
reconnoitering expeditions, thought that he per- 
ceived in the distance some extraordinary ob- 
ject ; and turning to the page who stood 
nearest to him, he said imperatively: — 

"Gallop off as hard as you can. Monsieur; 
and ascertain what it is that I see yonder. 
Be back immediately, as I shall wait for you 
here." 

The page vaulted on his horse in an in- 
stant, drove the spurs into its flanks, and away 
he flew like the wind. 
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"The boy rides like a centaur!" exclaimed 
Napoleon to Caulaincourt, who was standing 
beside him; but the words had scarcely passed 
his lips, when down went horse and horseman, 
rolling one over the other. The Emperor 
uttered an emphatic Ah! forced from him by 
the apprehension that the poor page was killed ; 
when, to his astonishment^ he saw him scramble 
up, draw the animal towards him by the bridle, 
which he had not relinquished in his fall, 
mount again, and resume his wild speed. 

" Why, 4he lad is a devil ! " cried the Em- 
peror admiringly; "any one else would have 
broken both arms and legs; but as for him, 
he must be an elastic ball.'' 

Not a quarter of an hour elapsed before 
the persevering messenger returned, smothered 
in mud — for it was in the beginning of April; 
it had rained heavily, and the ground was as 
slippery as glass — ^his face, his chest, and his 
whole uniform were one mass of dirt, and it 
would have been impossible to recognise him. 
Without, however, alluding to his accident. 
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he proceeded to inform ^his Imperial master 
of the result of his mission, which was that 
the dark group discovered by Napoleon, and 
which he had believed to be a party of 
Cossacks bivouacked, was simply a clump of 
brushwood stirred by the wind. Mortified by 
his mistake, the Emperor immediately changed 
the subject. 

"And pray. Monsieur," he asked in affected 
displeasure, "what do you mean by present- 
ing yourself before me in such a condition?" 

"Sire," replied the boy, who was evidently 
much shaken by his fall, " in order to exe- 
cute the commands of Your Majesty to the 
best of my ability, I over-urged my horse; 
his forelegs gave way; and — ^" 

"Precisely," said Napoleon, biting his lips 
to suppress a smile, for as the mud dried 
upon the unfortunate page, his appearance be- 
came every moment more ludicrous; "and 
BOj because your horse happened to slip, you 
thought proper to lose your seat. I suppose 
that was also his fault ? " 
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" Sire," stammered the youth, " I can 
really assure Your Majesty that it was not 
mme. 

"I was sure that such would be your 
answer," laughed the Emperor, for he could 
restrain his mirth no longer; "but I beg to 
tell you, Monsieur, that it teas your fault; 
as, although I directed you to gallop, I never 
ordered you to go ventre h terrer And 
pleased with his own pun, he added kindly, 
"Never mind; it will be nothing at all; 
go, and get some rest, and by to-morrow 
we shall both have forgotten the whole 
affair." 

By the advice of a surgeon the page was 
forthwith bled, but he could not leave his 
bed for several days, he was so severely bruised ; 
and as he saw him limp away. Napoleon 
shook his head, and observed regretfully to 
the Prince of Neufch&tel: — 

"Only see, Berthier, how the poor boy 
suffers, from having risked his life to obey 
my orders. They are all alike 1 However, I 
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did right not to appear to pity him, for it 
will not do to spoil the young rascals." 

And as he turned away, the marshal heard 
him murmur beneath his breath, "Poor boy! 
Poor boy!" 

Before any serious engagement^ or whenever 
circumstances compelled the Emperor to re- 
main for any length of time in the open air, 
either at dawn or in the evening, the piqueurs 
and servants made a large fire, which they 
perpetually fed with an enormous quantity of 
wood; thick branches of trees, ponderous logs, 
and even piles of faggots were consumed; 
and this fire served as a signal to indicate 
to those who formed the staff at head-quarters 
the precise spot where Napoleon had taken 
up his station. During this time, Berthier, 
Duroc, or Caulaincourt remained constantly 
near hmf, but it was seldom that any other 
individual, whatever might be his rank, was 
permitted to share his watch; though occa- 
sionally he sent for an officer from whom he 
required information, or in order to ^ve a 
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verbal order, or to dispatch a messenger to 
one of his marshals. Every one remained fifty 
or sixty paces from the fire, around which 
they formed a circle, while Napoleon walked 
to and fro in the open space, either whistling 
or conversing, mitil a gun wajB fired, or some 
other concerted signal given by the conmianders 
of the different corps. When he became 
wearied by delay, he took snuff, tossed about 
the loose pebbles with his feet, and generally 
urged the flames into greater violence with 
his boots, by which process, as a natural 
consequence, he always burnt them all at the 
extremities. 

We do not think that we can more appo- 
sitely conclude this chapter than by committing 
to our pages a very striking dialogue upon the 
Art of War, which took place between General 
Bonaparte, after his first campaign nx Italy, 
which was terminated by the treaty of Campo- 
Formio, and Moreau, whose masterly retreat 
had excited the admiration of the whole army. 
Even while expressing his gratification at the 
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compliments of his Corsican colleague, Moreau 
in some sort endeavoured to excuse himself 
for having been compelled to fall back be- 
fore an enemy greatly superior in numbers to 
his own troops. 

"What could you do?" said Bonaparte; 
" our forces w^re too much separated ; and 
victory must always finally remain with the 
stronger party." 

"The principle is materially correct,*' con- 
ceded his companion; "but you have, never- 
theless, yourself proved to us in your late 
Italian campaign that it is not infallible. 
Has it not often been apparent that inferiority 
of numbers may be amply balanced by courage, 
experience, discipline, and above all by the 
talents of a leader?" 

"In a battle I admit that it may be so, 
but rarely in a campaign," said Bonaparte. 

"In that case you reduce the Art of War 
to a merely individual and simple idea,** ex- 
postulated Moreau; "and you have nothing to 
do but to levy more troops than your enemy. 
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Of what utijity, under such a conviction, are 
tactics and strategy, — all in fact that has been 
invented and imagined to compensate for the 
absence of commensurate brute force t " 

"Let us understand one another," exclaimed 
Bonaparte hastily; "I am far from seeking 
to establish the notion that, with an army 
inferior in number, victories may not be gained 
over the rnightier mass by which it is op- 
posed; but those victories must be, and ought 
to be, attributed to the valour and discipline 
of the troops, to the devotion of their leaders, 
and perhaps to the genius of their General- 
in-Chief. K those victories are decisive, the 
honour of the campaign will of course remain 
with the weaker army; but should the war 
become a long one, should it last for several 
years, I repeat that the lesser number must 
infallibly yield at last to the greater. 

"Every deviation from the admitted system 
of warfare gives an advantage to him who 
first adopts it. Frederic the Great triumphed 
over all his enemies because he brought to 
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the struggle an entirely new system of war- 
fare; because he opposed to the irregular 
order of battle pursued by his predecessors 
his closely-calculated tactics ; his regular or- 
ganisation to their imperfect one; and his 
vigorous discipline to the disorders tolerated 
in their ranks. 

"We have overcome the school of Frederic 
because we also have created a system. To 
his methodical strategy, to his unvarying 
tactics, all whose results could be foreseen, 
we have opposed rapid marches and unex- 
pected operations. During fhe first campaigns 
of the Republic, the enemy's generals strictly 
followed the example of Frederic ; they de- 
layed all manifestations of hostility until their 
plans had been thoroughly decided; and 
never commenced their march before they had 
carefully studied, and verified by maps, every 
feature of the country. All their movements 
were arranged beforehand, and so, consequently, 
were those of the oflScers under their command ; 
and whenever they entered into action, the 
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action was for them a mere mathematical pro- 
blem already determined on, and then and there 
to be practically solved. 

"What did we oppose to these calculations? 
Simply our new system. The enemy had regu- 
lated our marches by stages ; and, according to 
their previsions, we were to arrive, on a certain 
day, on a certain spot selected by themselves; 
but as we occasionally accomplished three of 
these stages within twenty-four hours, they 
found us close to them three days before they 
had anticipated our presence, and on a field 
whose peculiarities and facilities they had not 
had time to study. 

"These learned generab, whenever they de- 
cided on an engagement, regulated their ad- 
vanced lines and their reserve, and adopted all 
the precautions indicated to them by the science 
of war; after which it occasionally occurred 
that some hot-headed colonel of hussars, 
anxious to secure the epaulettes of a general, 
no sooner remarked any wavering in the exe- 
cution of a manoeuvre, than he flung himself 
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with seven or eight hundred cavahy upon 
that particular point, and operated a breach 
of which the effect was felt to the very ex- 
tremities of the lines. Whenever such an 
occurrence as this took place, the opposing 
generals were completely confused — the move- 
ment had not been anticipated. It was in 
this very manner that they lost ten of the 
battles which we fought against them. An 
Austrian general whom we took during the 
campaign in Italy, said to an officer of our 
own array, *I prefer being your prisoner to 
continuing the war against you; nothing is 
agreed and arranged as it should be ; all 
science is at an end; and one no longer 
knows what one is about.' 

" During our first campaigns, our present 
system was not the result of conviction; it 
was merely the very natural conseq'aence of 
the patriotic ardour and enthusiasm of the 
young soldiers, the young officers, and the 
young generals of the Republic; experience 
alone reduced these elements of success into 
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the system which it subsequently became; 
and to translate the whole matter into words, 
it may now be said that the Art of War is to 
consolidate upon a given spot a greater amount 
of force, and in a shorter period of time, than 
can be accomplished by the enemy. 

^- The real Art of War is, therefore, to re- 
cognise at once on a battle-field the precise 
position which will decide the engagement; 
and to bear upon it with a more powerful 
body of troops than your adversary. Therein 
consists the secret of a great leader; that is 
the real genius of war. To crush an enemy 
weaker than yourself, or to disperse bands of 
undisciplined marauders^ is not the art, it is 
scarcely the trade; but, with a small army, to 
present invariably to your antagonist a su- 
perior force upon the point where he is 
about to attack you, or where you compel 
him to attack you, that is genius, and what 
constitutes the general. 

^* Frederic resolved war into a science; we 
have elevated it into an art ; it is no longer 
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a calculation, it is a work of genius. And with 
this battles may be won; triumphs may be 
secured during four, six, or even eight cam- 
paigns; but the army which is really inferior 
in numbers must ultimately be beaten, because 
victories themselves exhaust more slowly, but 
quite as surely as defeats." 

Was this prophetic of the past? 

" The weaker army must," repeated Bonaparte, 
^^be beaten, as I have already said, unless, 
indeed, it is attacked on its own soil; but a 
nation which permits itself to he invaded is 
a nation destitute of courage ; for^ believe mcy 
Moreauy there is no human power that can 
suffice to invade a people resolved not to submit 
to invasion.** 

Was this prophetic of the future ? 

Will his descendant recognise and profit 
by the warning? 
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On the occasion of the second marriage of 
Napoleon, the public journals were ordered to 
abstain from all comments; and even any 
allusion to the subject was prohibited, until 
an official detail of the ceremonies should be 
published by Imperial command. To coun- 
teract this disappointment, intelligence was 
surreptitiously ftimished by sundry officials of 
the palace, and pamphlets were rapidly written, 
which were sold in MS. in the streets in im- 
mense numbers. 

One of these has fallen into our hands. 
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and we have considered it so curious as to 
transcribe it here. 

We doubt — says the brochure — that the 
official journals will communicate to the public 
a scene which took place at the Tuileries on 
the morning of the 1st of April. Madame- 
Mhre had assembled around her the Queens 
of Holland and Naples, the Princesses Elisa 
and Pauline, and the Kings Louis and Jerome. 
A common sorrow had induced a greater in- 
timacy between Hortense and her sisters-in- 
law than had ever previously existed ; while 
the necessity of acting in concert, in order to 
counterbalance the influence of the Austrian 
Arch-duchess, was admitted by all parties. 
Under the auspices of Madame Letitia, the 
discomfited members of the Bonaparte family 
could speak freely and without fear; and each 
new arrival stimulated the conversation by 
an expressed regret or a fresh fraction of in- 
telligence. On this occasion the King of West- 
phalia was one of the last to join the circle, 
and he was at once assailed with questions. 
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"Where is your wife?" asked the Princess 
Borghfese. 

"Which of them?" enquired Jerome, in 
his turn, with a laugh. 

" Oh, the one who is here, of course," replied 
Pauline sarcastically ; " though, according to 
cne usual order of things, she would only be 
considered as your mistress." 

"She is dressing." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the Queen of Naples ; 
"she is in great haste to don her harness." 

"You talk idly, Caroline," said Madame- 
Mhre; "it is the duty of her rank; she un- 
derstands her own dignity; and I am of 
opinion that splendour of dress must be en- 
dured by royal personages as one of the 
necessities of their position." 

"And what does Your Majesty of Holland 
think of the Arch-duchess ? " asked the Grand- 
duchess of Tuscany. 

"Why should you make such an inquiry of 
me?" said poor Hortense; "my duty is to be 
silent." 
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"For my part, I can see no beauty in her,** 
sneered Pauline, as she gazed complacently at 
herself in a large mirror^ in front of which she 
had placed her chair; "she is fiiir, healthy, 
and fat, like all the German women, but there 
is no expression in her face; and I would 
venture a heavy bet that she has not a par- 
ticle of intellect." 

"All the better for her," remarked the 
King of Holland gloomily. 

"And why,* my son?" demanded Madame- 
Mhre, 

"Because she will be fortunate enough not 
to reflect, and may perhaps be able to be- 
lieve that she is happy." 

"One thing at least is certain," said Ma- 
dame-Mhrej "that whether she be dull and 
ugly, or witty and handsome, the Emperor is 
madly in love with her." 

"I could have cried with vexation as I 
watched him," exclaimed the Princess Borghfese; 
"one might have imagined that he had only 
just left college." 
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"K he becomes enamoured of his wife's 
ancestors, as well as of his wife herself/' fol- 
lowed up the Grand-duchess, "he will indeed 
believe himself to be a real Caesar," 

"Was he then not one yesterday?" asked 
Jerome. "In that case, what are we?" 

"Mademoiselle de Beauhamais, who is 
skilled in heraldry, can inform you," said 
Caroline Murat sharply, 

"Oh," replied the Queen of Holland with 
a light laugh, "people who 'were nobodies 
yesterday may become great personages to- 
day." 

" Mademoiselle de Beauhamais," said Madame- 
Mhre haughtily, "my ancestors, since it is 
necessary to apprise you of the fact, need 
not yield precedence to yours. You are de- 
scended from Frenchmen who were ennobled 
only in the seventeenth century, while we 
trace our origin to the sovereigns of Italy, 
or perhaps even further back. I am myself 
the descendant of the Counts of Colalto, and 
the Beauhamais cannot boast of more." 
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"My dear mother/' yawned Pauline, "pray 
speak lower; you may chance to awaken Her 
Majesty the Empress and Queen; and, should 
she accuse us of giving her the headache, my 
brother would dismiss us." 

"I really am afraid," whispered the King 
of Westphalia uneasily, "that we have already 
been overheard; I can detect hasty footsteps in 
the gallery; and who can it be except a mes- 
senger from Napoleon?" 

The anxiety became general, but it was 
terminated by the entrance of the King of 
Naples. He was attired in a species of tunic 
of fawn-coloured satin, embroidered with silver, 
and girt about the waist with a blue scarf 
worked and fringed with gold, over which he 
wore a purple mantle embroidered with silver, 
with a collar and lining of ermine, which viras 
confined at the throat by a rich clasp. His 
sword, whose hilt and sheath sparkled with 
mixed jewels, was suspended from a belt 
covered with rubies; while his boots were of 
purple velvet edged with fur, and decorated 
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with diamond tassels. A cap of the same 
colour as his mantle, and surrounded by an 
open crown, composed of precious stones, was 
surmounted by a plume of white and fawn- 
colour; while tight pantaloons of white silk, 
with an inner vest of the same material em- 
broidered in gold, completed his costume. He 
entered with his head erect, and his face 
beaming with excitement, his luxuriant curls 
of glossy black hair falling low upon his neck; 
and in his hand he held a printed paper, which 
he was waving to and fro. 

" What a magnificent dress 1 " was the general 
exclamation. 

"Yes, I flatter myself,** said Murat, follow- 
ing the example of the Princess Borghfese, 
and admiring himself in an enormous glass by 
which his whole figure was reflected, "that 
for a morning costume this is presentable 
eiu)ugh." 

"And you will soon learn how dear it will 
cost you," observed Madame-Mh*e with a sigh. 

"But let us talk of something else," said 
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the beau sahreur more seriously; ^^we have a 
grayer subject to discuss. Which of the family 
was aware of what I read half an hour ago 
in the Journal de V Empire ?^^ 

^^What was it?" was instantly asked. 

"That we are about to be disgraced in 
the eyes of all Europe; and that the royal 
dignity will be degraded in our persons." 

"How?" was the next inquiry. "What is 
required erf us ? " 

"'Read, Mesdamee Us Reines^ replied Murat, 
*^and you will learn that, all queens as you 
are, you will to-morrow, in the chapel of the 
Louvre, during the marriage ceremony, have 
the honour of bearing the train of the Impe- 
rial mantle of your august sister-in-law." 

"Impossible! It is the mere gossip of the 
public prints! Napoleon can never seek to 
insult us by such a request!" was the indig- 
nant rejoinder. 

"There is no question of a request ^^ said 
the King of Westphalia; "the Emperor has 
issued a commandr 
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"Here is the programme of the procession, 
drawn up and signed by the grand-master of 
the ceremonies/' said Louis. 

"Has he forgotten that my wife is the 
daughter of the King of Wurtemberg?" ex- 
claimed Jerome. 

*^As for me," cried the Princess Borghfese, 
" I will die sooner than touch her odious 
mantle." 

"Do not excite yourself, sister," said Caro- 
line Murat; "this matter concerns neither you 
nor the Grand-duchess ; you are neither of you 
queens." 

"But I am more than a parvenue queen," 
gasped Pauline, choking with rage; "I am 
noble, both on my own side, and on that of 
my husband," 

^' Belle-sceuVy^ laughed Murat, "you are im- 
pertinent." 

The Grand-duchess burst into tears. 

"Pauline is right," she exclaimed angrily; " the 
pride of your wife is insufferable ; she is con- 
stantly throwing her royalty in our teeth. Is 

VOL. II. Q 
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it our fault if Napoleon would not give a 
close crown to our husbands? and must it 
be rendered an object of envy to us from 
morning to night t" 

"Poor Elisa^ dry your tears/' sighed the 
King of Holland; "and believe me when I 
assure you that a crown is, at the best, a 
thorny head-dress." 

"Perhaps so," said Murat gaily; "but 
I confess that it sits easily enough on 
me." 

"I, for one, will not officiate as the wait- 
ing-woman of my sister-in-law," observed his 
wife in a tone of decision. 

" Nor will I permit it," cried her husband ; 
"and I now distinctly forbid you to do any- 
thing of the sort without my authority." 

"If you are all only as firm as I shall be," 
said Pauline, "S^gur may swallow his pro- 
gramme; and if he dares to propose such a 
degradation to me, he will not soon forget 
his reception." 

"Her Imperial Majesty is in no want of 
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either ladies or chamberlains," tartly remarked 
the Grand-Duchess. 

"I could not venture to hint at such a 
degradation to my wife," murmured Jerome. 

** Sons and daughters, son-4n-law and daugh- 
ter-in-law," interposed Madame-Mhre^ "bear in 
mind that Napoleon^ is accustomed to be 
obeyed. He is decidedly wrong on this occa- 
sion; but if he is resolved, you will obey." 

"The others may do so, but I shall not," 
persisted the Princess Borghise. 

" You, like the rest," was the dry re- 
sponse. 

"Eather than submit to such an indignity, 
I would unsheathe my sword," declaimed 
Murat theatrically. 

"Muratol Muratol" said the old lady, with 
a sagacious shake of the head, "you^ are a 
brave man in battle, but in the presence of 
Napoleon^ you are no better than a coward." 

A burst of laughter greeted this sally, in 
which the King of Naples joined as heartily 
as the rest ; and just as the sudden mirth was 
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at its height, the folding-doors of the room 
were flung back with considerable violence, 
and the usher on dutj announced: 

The Emperor. 

At this terrible word the mice all looked 
round for some hole in which thej might hide 
themselves^ but failed to find one; and mean- 
while Napoleon, always afiectionate and re- 
spectful towards his mother, approached her 
and touched her forehead with his lips; he 
then gave a friendly tap on the cheek to 
the Queen xof HoUand; enquired after the 
health of Louis; and, finally, having scruti- 
nised the whole group like a man who sus- 
pected the subject which had been under 
discussion, he demanded to know of what 
they had been conversing, and if it was to be 
kept a secret from himt 

Murat wore, as we have stated, a handsome 
sword, but it remained in its glittering sheath; 
the stoical Louis turned away; Jerome made 
knots in his handkerchief, and entrenched him- 
self behind the arm-chair of Madame-Mhre ,' 
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Hortense drooped her head; the Grand- 
duchess of Tuscany and the Queen of Naples 
began to cry; and Pauline alone murmured 
a few unintelligible words. 

"Madame la Princesse Borghfese," thundered 
out Napoleon^ "explain instantly what all this 
means." 

"My sisters and I do not think proper to 
carry the mantle of your wife," she articulated 
with considerable difficulty. 

"Whatl Do you all refuse?" asked the 
Emperor sternly. 

"I cannot disgrace my crown," sobbed out 
the Queen of Naples. 

"And I will not publicly outrage my un- 
happy mother," said Hortense. 

" Admirable 1" exclaimed Napoleon. "And 
you, Elisa? You doubtless dread the re- 
proaches of your husband. Have I rightly 
understood you all? Ladies, what did I owe 
to you when I was called upon to reign over 
France? A competent fortune, and a title for 
your husbands, would then have satisfied your 
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ambition; and you would neither have accused 
me of injustice, nor aspired to a higher rank. 
What have I done? I have placed you all on 
such a giddy elevation that it has turned your 
heads. I have bestowed upon your husbands 
and yourselves what perhaps belonged only to 
the nation ; kingdoms, principalities, and splendid 
establishments; I have overwhelmed you with 
wealth and honours; and now, instead of 
endeavouring to prove your gratitude, you 
accuse me of seeking to degrade you. What 
are you without me? Which of you could 
sustain yourself if I did not stretch out my 
hand to support you I Oh! so this is the tone 
that you assume. Your thrones belong to you 
by feudal right I Mark me, ladies, — the Arch- 
chancellor of State shall make to you, or rather 
to your husbands, an oflScial declaration; and 
whichever one among you ventures to disobey 
my commands shall be considered as a felon, 
and put under the 1)^n of the Empire." 

Napoleon pronoimced his decision with a 
vehemence which was absolutely frightfiiL 
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ilis chest heaved, his eyes became haggard, 
and his lips grew livid with passion. 

No one dared to speak for several moments; 
but at length the King of Naples, somewhat 
wounded at having been confoimded with the 
other brothers of the Emperor, who had done 
nothing for the glory of the French arms, 
ventured to say: — 

"I had hoped that my services, and my 
conduct in the field, gave me a right — ^^ 

** To what, Monsieur I '' demanded the Em- 
peror impetuously. "To the b&ton of a Mar- 
shal of France, at the utmost. Have you 
surpassed Mass^na, Lannes, Davoust, Keller- 
man I Answer me that — ^Lef&vre, P^rignon, or 
even Soult I Most certainly not ; and there- 
fore, in strict justice, I should have crowned 
them before you. You owe your royalty only 
to the fact that you are my brother-in-law; 
and if I were not at hand to aid you, how 
long would you remain upon your throne? 
Your safety and prosperity depend on mine. 
Kings and queens, return to your duty— yield 
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to my commands, or take the consequences. 
As regards you, Madame Boigh^se, who honour 
us by your alliance, as soon as the marriage 
^tes have terminated, you will leave Paris; 
and as you first gave the signal of resistance, 
so you shall be the first to obey. It is my 
express determination that the Empress Arch- 
duchess of Austria shaQ receive all the homage 
due to her birth and rank." 

Having thus spoken. Napoleon terminated 
the scene by carrying off the three kings ; after 
having again kissed his mother upon the fore- 
head, and glanced angrily at Hortense, whose 
deprecatory look, however, disarmed him; and 
something like a shadow passed over his brow 
as his lips wreathed themselves into a &int 
smile which had a touch of sadness in its 
expression. 

Meanwhile the Princess Borghfese was suf- 
focating; and, as the Emperor disappeared, she 
fell upon the floor in vicient hysterica; but 
Napoleon having, on being apprised of the 
fact, sent his physician Corvisart to her assis- 
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tance^ who informed her that it was the com- 
mand of the Emperor that she should be per- 
fectly recovered before the next day, she had 
no alternative save to swallow the sedatives 
which were prescribed for her, and to resign 
herself to her fate. 

The Queens of Naples and Holland, and 
the Grand-duchess of Tuscany, had no re- 
source save tears; but M. de S^gur having 
assured them that the ceremonial against which 
tiiey had revolted, was observed in all the 
sovereign houses of Europe, they at length 
consented to submit. 

That, although there may have been consider- 
able exaggeration in the details fiimished by this 
extraordinary pamphlet, its main facts were per- 
fectly correct, became subsequently patent ; as it 
was ascertained that one of the ladies of the 
court, who was present during the discussion, 
and who was shrewd enough to feel convinced 
that, resist as they might, they would never 
have sufficient influence to counteract that of a 
young bride whom the imperious conqueror of 
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Italy loved with all the ardour of a school- 
bojy lost no time in communicating to Marie 
Louise all the details of the struggle, and 
the natural consequence ensued. The haughty 
daughter of the Csesars, who considered herself 
degraded by a marriage forced upon her by 
a political necessity, had from the first felt, 
and even exhibited, a contempt for the Bona- 
parte family which the recital of her indis- 
creet attendant augmented to positive scorn; 
and from that moment she condescended to 
honour them with her ill-will. The Princess 
Borghese and Queen Hortense^ whom in private 
she always designated as ^^the old woman's 
daughter,'' were especially the objects of her 
hatred; nor could she ever be prevailed upon 
to utter one kind »or sympathising word on 
the subject of the gentle and loving Josephine 
who for her sake had been sacrificed; a per- 
tinacity that alienated from her the hearts of 
the nation, which still remembered with affec- 
tion and regret the acts of benevolence and 
goodness of their first Empress. 
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The fatal mantle which was destined to produce 
so mnch bitterness and dissension was upwards 
of twelve yards in length, and had been scrupu- 
lously copied from those of the ancient Queens 
of France, both in size and material; and it 
was decided that its train was to be borne 
by the sisters and sisters-in-law of the Em- 
peror throughout the whole length of the 
gallery which connected the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. And thus much is certain, that however 
convincing the eloquence of M. S^gur might 
have proved in enforcing the obedience of the 
Imperial and Koyal trainbearers, it did, not 
suffice to prevent their betraying how deeply 
they felt the degradati6n to which they were 
subjected. 

During their act of vassalage tears streamed 
down the cheeks of the mortified and humbled 
princesses, which they made no attempt to 
conceal; and which produced a painful im- 
pression on the spectators. 

One child, of about ten years of age, who was 
earnestly gazing on the gorgeous spectacle, 
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was overheard whispering to his mother, 
**Mamma, why does the Queen of Holland cry ? 
I thought that queens were always laughing; 
for you know that every one says ^as happy 
as a king.'" 

Alas, poor Hortense ! She was fated to shed 
many, and more bitter tears. Those which fell 
that day were wept for an outraged mother; 
but other days were to come when she had 
cause to weep over herself. 
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The marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise 
of Austria was solemnised in the commence- 
ment of the year 1810 ; and shortly after the 
ceremony the Emperor left Paris for Com- 
pi&gne, whence the Imperial couple proceeded 
to Belgium^ arriying at Brussels at the dose of 
the month, where they held an official recep- 
tion. On the 1st of May they entered 
Antwerp in state, and finally returned through 
Dimkirk, Lille, Havre, and Rouen to Paris. 

Throughout the whole of their progress they 
were received with acclamations, while showers 
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of bouquets, avalanches of official addresses, and 
groves of triumphal arches greeted them on all 
sides. Had the cold-blooded Austrian Empress 
possessed the heart of the sensitive woman 
whom she had supplanted, that heart must 
have grown heavy within her as she reflected 
that those who had been so long governed by 
her own ancestors were now striving to outvie 
each other in demonstrations of attachment to 
the man by whom they had been divested of 
so fair a portion of their empire; but Marie 
Louise was only wearied, not saddened, by her 
triumphal passage through the forfeited terri- 
tories of the Hapsburgs; where the inventive 
genius of the inhabitants had suggested no 
other tokens of Welcome than the monotonous 
ones already named. There was, however, one 
small town which, as the travellers approached 
it, had, as they instantly perceived, ventured 
upon a slight innovation on the universal 
rule. The inevitable arch formed of green 
branches, more or less artistically arranged, 
spanned the road as usual; but in addition 
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to the usual banners^ it was surmounted by 
another, bearing an inscription in gigantic 
letters. 

"What have we here?" exclaimed the Em- 
peror, anxious to reawaken the waning interest 
of his young bride. "Messieurs," he added to 
the equerries who rode beside his carriage, 
"desire the postilions to slacken their pace 
when we are within a few paces of the arch 
before us." 

He was obeyed, and a slight breeze expand- 
ing the folds of the banner, he read, with as 
much amusement as curiosity, the two follow- 
ing lines : — 

"H n'a pas fait une m^prise, 
En ^poasant Marie Louise/' 

For a moment both himself and the Empress 
gave free vent to their mirth; but ere they 
reached the gate of the town, where the muni- 
cipal body were waiting to receive them, and 
to deliver their address of congratulation, Na- 
poleon had recovered his composure; and 
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waving his hand to the official who was al- 
ready unfolding his paper, and clearing his 
throat to do all due honour to the important 
document, he said gravely: — 

"One moment^ Monsieur, if you please. 
Let your mayor be presented to me." 

The chief magistrate approached under the 
escort of an aide-de-camp, bowing to the 
groimd, and evidently trembling in every 
limb. 

"Monsieur le Maire," said Napoleon, in his 
most gracious accents, "the congratulations 
which you were about to offer to the Empress 
and myself, we are anxious to reciprocate, as 
we perceive that you boast a poet in your 
borough." 

"Your Imperial Majesty does us too much 
honour," stammered out the agitated functionary. 

"By no means," replied the Emperor; "it 
is the especial privilege of sovereigns to pay 
their tribute of praise to genius. We desire 
to see your poet, and to thank him for the 
loyalty which inspired his fancy.'* 
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As these words were uttered by Napoleon, 
a second figure detached itself from the group 
before hun, and advanced towards the carriage. 
It was that of a fat, unwieldy, shapeless bur- 
gomaster in his civic robes, with a heavy chain 
of gold about his neck, lack-lustre eyes, and a 
pendant chin. On the stage his iq)pearance 
would have elicited a roar of laughter, but the 
countenance of the Emperor remained impassive. 

"Mpnsieur le pofete," he said blandly, "you 
have conferred a great obligation on the town 
which is so happy as to number you among 
its inhabitants, and particularly upon its offi- 
cial body; as the distich for which they are 
indebted to you far transcends any address 
that they could have presented to my illustri- 
ous bride and myself; and we consequently 
accept it in lieu of that which they intended 
to deliver. To assure you, moreover, of the 
gratification we have derived from the very 
graceful and ingenious production of your 
muse," he continued, taking from his waist- 
coat pocket an ebony snuff-box bearing his 
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cypher in small brilliants upon the lid, "I re- 
quest that you will accept this from me — and 



"Boire, en prenant U une prise, 
A la sante de Marie Louise — " 



Au revoir, Messieurs ! En avant, postilions ! " 

And to the astonishment and consternation of 
the worthy mayor and burgomasters, the caval- 
cade was instantly in motion ; and the splendid 
procession swept through the narrow street of 
their ancient borough with a speed which 
soon carried carriages and horsemen out of 
sight." 

" There was a snuff-box well bestowed ! " ex- 
claimed Napoleon, as he threw himself back 
on his seat with a burst of laughter, and 
turned towards the Empress. "It has made a 
simpleton happy; turned the Emperor of the 
French into a rhymster; and, above all, de- 
livered you from the fatigue and weariness of 
listening to a string of phrases without either 
sense or grammar." 

On the 1st of June, the Imperial couple 
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were once more in Paris, which was in a 
turmoil of gaiety and dissipation in honour of 
their nuptials; and where the fStes given by 
Prince Kourakin were the theme of every 
circle. 

The Eussian Ambassador was a man of taste 
and gallantry, who entertained his distinguished 
guests with a magnificence which elicited the 
admiration of all Paris. His hotel was one of 
the finest in the city, and he had caused it to 
be fiimished in the most luxurious manner; 
his banquets were unrivalled both in arrange- 
ment and variety; in short, everything about 
him Was perfect save his person. Enormously 
stout, and strikingly ugly, he rendered himself 
still more conspicuous by constantly appearing 
in a coat of cloth of gold, blazing with dia- 
monds; a costume which made him appear, in 
a room where he alone was so attired, like 
an actor about to enact a comic part at the 
theatre. When once, however, those who were 
presented to him had become accustomed to 
his grotesque appearance, it was difficult either 
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to ridicule or to dislike him^ as his manners 
were fascinating, his conversation brilliant^ and 
his deportment towards the other sex at once 
gentle and respectful; qualities in which most 
of the nobility of that period were sadly de- 
ficient. He always observed one Eussian 
custom, which was that of opening every ball 
with the woman of the highest rank in the 
room, and it was generally with the Duchess 
of Bassano that he walked the Polonaise. 

The most eventful entertainment offered to 
the Emperor and his bride was, however, that 
of the Prince of Schwartzenberg, the Austrian 
Ambassador, who, on the Ist of July, received 
not only their Majesties, but the whole court 
at the hotel Montesson, where he had taken 
up his residence. 

The preparations were sumptuous; and in- 
vitations were issued, not only to the court- 
circle, but also to the principal inhabitants of 
Paris, and to all foreigners of distinction who 
chanced to be residing there; and eager were 
the entreaties of those whose names had been 
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omitted^ but who considered themselves en- 
titled to figure in the brilliant throng, to 
obtain one of the magical cards which would 
secure their admission. 

The fSte was magnificent, but the prince, in 
order to secure his popularity, had. yielded too 
carelessly to the requests by which he was 
assailed on all sides, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that his h6tel would be utterly inca- 
pable of containing the number of guests in- 
yited. He consequently caused an immense 
building to be erected in the middle of the 
garden; a complete palace, in which there were 
private rooms for the convenience of the Em- 
press and her attendants; but, unfortunately, 
the whole of the vast construction consisted of 
pine-wood washed over with turpentine, and 
entirely covered with oilcloth. The interior 
was himg with silk draperies vn:ought with 
gold; while garlands of artificial flowers, and 
festoons of muslin and gauze, were suspended 
from the exterior portico. 

The carriages of the court arrived in rapid 
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succession; the vast hall was soon filled to 
overflowmg; and hidden voices and instruments 
ere long announced the appearance of their 
Majesties. 

The Empress wore a white dress with a 
running pattern of gold sprinkled with rubies, 
and a blue mantle embroidered with diamonds^ 
pearls, and gold; her girdle, her necklace, 
her bracelets, and her clasps, all of ines- 
timable price, were composed of the richest 
of the crown-jewels ; while on her head blazed 
a diadem and a xjlose crown of diamonds. 
Never before had her attire been so gorgeous, 
or her features so animated; she was the very- 
embodiment of happiness; nor did the Em- 
peror appear less satisfied than herself; but 
conversed with everyone about him with an 
amenity which he seldom displayed, and with 
a familiarity which was still more rare. 

Finding himself near an auditor of the 
Council of State, who had only recently re- 
ceived his appointment, he asked him if he 
had selected a partner. 
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"Sire," said the astonished young man, *^I 
never dance." 

"I am sorry to hear it, Monsieur," was the 
reply; "every one ought to be useful, even 
in a ball-room, when he is in my service. 
Engage a dancing-master, and I will invite 
you to display your progress at the Tuileries 
next winter." 

As Napoleon moved away, smiling at the 
embarrassment he had created, his victim said 
with a sad simplicity to those about him : — 

" Could anything be more unfortunate ? Had 
His Majesty questioned me on any other sub- 
ject — on the affairs of the administration, on 
science, in mathematics, or in history, I could 
have given him a satisfactory reply; but, as 
ill luck would have it, he talked to me of 
dancing, about which I know nothing. Never 
was man so unlucky as I am ! " 

"Monsieur," replied one of the chamberlains 
of the Emperor, who overheard his words, 
"you should have remembered the proverb, 
^They should not go to the wine-shop who 
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will not drink, nor those to the gaming-house 
who will not play.' Learn to dance, for it 
is not every one who can dance at the Tui- 
leries.'' 

As he continued his tour round the room, 
Napoleon found himself near the widow and 
daughter of Monsieur de Bonchamp, the cele- 
brated soldier who gained so high a reputa- 
tion in La Vendue. Mademoiselle Zoe de 
Bonchamp had just received from the Prince- 
Primate the cross of a Chanoinesse, and she 
seized the opportunity, when the Emperor ad- 
dressed her, to request his permission to wear 
it. At that period all that related to La 
Vendue was welcome to Napoleon, and he 
consequently acceded to the entreaty most gra- 
ciously. " Save, indeed," he added archly, ^^ that 
it should prevent your taking a husband, 
which, however, I presume that it does not." 

Meanwhile, refreshments were handed round, 
and the dances succeeded each other without 
intermission, while the elder guests were await- 
ing the announcement of the supper, which 
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was laid in another part of the hotel. The 
sky was heavy, and the heat, augmented by 
the illumination, excessive, and almost stifling, 
when suddenly a breeze sprang up, which was 
joyfully welcomed ; for the gardens, as light 
as day from the myriad lamps which were 
suspended on all sides, were as much crowded 
as the saloons. Suddenly a loud cry was 
heard, even above the music of the orchestra. 
One of the gauze festoons, displaced by the 
sudden current of air, had swept across a 
girandole, and taken fire at a taper. An 
aide-de-camp of the Prince of NeufchS,tel, 
hoping to check the evil at once, sprang up 
the column, caught the blazing drapery, and 
endeavoured to tear it down ; but his efforts 
were vain, and he only succeeded in separating 
it into several fragments, which, escaping from 
his grasp, ignited the hangings in two other 
directions. 

The first witnesses of the accident, appre- 
hending more serious consequences, applied for 
such assistance as might, if procured in time. 
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have dissipated all cause for alarm, but not 
the slightest precaution against such a catas- 
trophe had been taken ; and in the meantime 
the fire was spreading with frightful rapidity, 
everything upon which it seized giving it ad- 
ditional strength — the light planking imbued 
with turpentine, the gauzes and muslins, all 
served to feed the ravenous flames, which 
wreathed themselves like fiery snakes round 
the whole building. In five minutes, all was 
one wide blaze. 

The misfortune which had occurred was, for 
a time, known only to those who were pre- 
sent in the temporary saloon; but suddenly 
the report spread without, and the fearful 
cry of '^ Fire ! " was heard in all directions ; 
when, by some inexplicable fatality, a mass of 
persons, not aware in what quarter the fire 
had broken out, rushed into the blazing ball- 
room, and, on perceiving the progress of the 
flames, shrieked to its occupants to escape. 
At these cries, the terror became general; 
every individual in the crowd pressed madly 
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to and fro, seeking those who were dearest 
to them, and creating a confusion from which 
it was impossible to extricate themselves. The 
scene of terror below was equalled by that 
above; the flames spread rapidly and fiercely; 
and, fed by the abundant draperies, attacked 
the roof of the building, shivered the huge 
mirrors, detached the chandeliers, which fell 
in a rain of glass to the floor, and threat- 
ened , the entire destruction of the edifice. 

The Empress was, at that particular mo- 
ment, separated from the Emperor, and might, 
without much difficulty, have effected her 
escape alone; but with a courage which she 
never exhibited in France, save on this occa- 
sion, she turned towards the throne, ascended 
the steps, and there awaited her husband, 
without exhibiting one trace of fear. In an- 
other second, Napoleon rushed to her side, 
grasped her arm, and, preceded by several of 
his faithful attendants, succeeded in rescuing 
her from her frightftil peril; when, having 
placed her in the first carriage he could pro- 
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cure, he accompanied her on horseback to the 
palace of the Elys^e. This duty accomplished, 
he at once returned to the scene of the catas- 
'trophe, in order to stimulate the efforts of 
those who were endeavouring to extinguish 
the flames; but it was already too late; a 
few minutes had sufficed; the building existed 
no longer; and nothing remained of th^ fairy 
palace which had, only an hour before, pre- 
sented the appearance of some creation from 
the wand of an enchanter, save a heap of ruin 
and of dead! 

Never had the Emperor appeared so worthy 
of his world-wide reputation as he did at this 
terrible moment; he seemed to be possessed 
of ubiquity, and to be everywhere at once; 
utterly regardless of his own safety, he leapt 
into the midst of the still burning ruins in 
order to rescue the maimed and shrieking vic- 
tims who were unable to extricate themselves; 
and, even amid the horrors of the scene, 
poured forth words of encouragement and hope 
which lessened the terrors of the victims. 
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The snfFerings occasioned by this conflagra- 
tion were fearful; and among those who did 
not actually lose their lives, the hurts re- 
ceived by Prince Kourakin ultimately proved 
to have been the most severe; as, in endea- 
vouring to escape from the burning building, he 
had fallen at the foot of the steps which led 
to the grand entrance, and all the persons 
who succeeded in saving themselves passed 
over his prostrate body; thus he was not 
only much burnt, but owing to his great size, 
was bruised from head to foot so seriously 
that his life was for a time despaired of; and 
several months actually elapsed ere he could 
dispense with the care and attendance of the 
celebrated surgeon Dubois; whom, with his 
usual munificence, he rewarded, on his re- 
covery, with a gold snuff-box, enriched by 
his cypher in brilliants, and containing a 
hundred thousand francs in bank notes. 

More than fourteen persons perished at this 
fatal entertainmeut. The Princesse de la Leyen, 
sister-in-law to the Prince-Primate, was among 
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the number; as well as the Princess Joseph 
of Schwartzenberg, who bore the same relation 
to the Austrian- Ambassador. The latter died a 
victim to her maternal affection; as, on missing 
her young and beautiful daughter from her 
side, she rushed into the midst of the flames 
in search of her, and herself met the fright- 
ftd death which her beloved child had es- 
caped. 

The appearance of the garden during the 
night was frightftdl The once brilliant light 
of the illuminations was lost amid the blaze 
of the conflagration; women, sparkling with 
diamonds, and attired in sumptuous dresses 
were flying from the dreadful enemy which 
appeared to be pursuing them; and more 
than one among them was drowned in the 
marble basin of the fountain, into which they 
had either fallen fainting in their terror, or 
had precipitated themselves to escape the 
flames which had fastened on their garments. 
Nothing could be heard save cries of agony 
or groans of despair, wrung from the muti-r 
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lated sufferers who were unable to extricate 
themselves from then* perilous situation ; mothers 
shrieking out the names of their children, 
wives of their husbands, and fathers of their 
sons. The number of wounded was consider- 
able, being estimated at upwards of a hundreds 
Among the rest, of one family who had come 
from Baden expressly to attend this fete, one 
member only survived the catastrophe; the 
other five perished either in the fire, or a 
few days subsequently, of their wounds. 

The fury of the flames was so great that 
the Queen of Naples, who was following the 
Imperial couple from the ball-room, chancing 
to fall, was indebted for her life to the presence 
of mind of the Grand Duke of Wurtzburg, 
who, having succeeded in saving her from being 
trampled on, gave her into the arms of the 
King of Westphalia and Count Metternich, 
who conveyed her to a place of safety. 

The Vice-Queen of Italy was pregnant; and 
Prince Eugfene, fearing that she might meet 
with some accident, and believing that the 
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danger was not so Imminent as It was thought 
to be, remained with her for some time at the 
upper end of the saloon, in order to prevent 
the crowd from pressing upon her, when he 
hoped to lie able to . retire with her In time ; 
but he soon discovered that there was no 
chance of escape by the principal door, from 
the constant falling of the chandeliers and 
lustres, by which they must have been crushed 
on their passage. 

For a moment he was transfixed with hor- 
ror; his wife had fainted In his arms; and 
nothing save a frightftil death appeared to 
await them both, when he suddenly remembered 
that a sliding panel had been opened near the 
throne, which he had remarked at the com- 
mencement of the evening, when his attention 
was attracted by the movement of the drapery 
and the entrance through the aperture of an 
attendant. Not a moment was to be lost; 
with an eager hand he tore back the hang- 
ings, discovered the panel so providentially 
provided for his own safety and that of one 
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whom he loved far more than hunself, thrust 
it open, and bore his still insensible burthen 
into the open air. 

Prince Joseph of Schwartzenberg passed the 
entire night in seeking his wife, whom he found 
neither at the Austrian Embassy nor at the 
hotel of the Countess Mettemich; but he re- 
fused to believe in his bereavement until day- 
break, when a mutilated body was found among 
the ruinS) which was instantly recognised as 
that of the devoted and ill-fated mother — not 
a doubt could moreover exist, as the jewels 
which were still attached to her neck and 
arms too plainly proclaimed the fearful truth. 

The unfortunate princess was the daughter 
of the Duke of Aremberg, at that period a 
senator, and was the parent of eight children. 
Distinguished equally by the grace of her per- 
son, the excellence of her heart, and the supe- 
riority of her intellect, her miserable fate was 
sincerely wept by her friends, and caused uni- 
versal regret. 

As a natural consequence, the tragical event 
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which we have endeavoured to describe elicited 
a thousand rumours, each more absurd and 
improbable than the' last; and some evil^ 
minded men even ventured to assert that 
England, in concert with Austria^ had beeli 
the author of the fire, in which both nations 
had hoped to annihilate the Emperor and his 
relatives! This atrocious accusation could not, 
however, obtain credence even among the most 
virulent enemies of England. What purpose 
could she have had to destroy Napoleon? She 
who alone, of all the European nations, had 
never bent beneath his yoke, or feared his 
frown ? — while, as regarded Austria, the ca- 
lumny was still more monstrous. Had these 
moral murderers forgotten that, in becoming 
the wife of the French Emperor, Marie Louise 
had not ceased to be the daughter of Francis, 
and that she must have been involved in the 
common destruction? 

Originate from what cause it might — and 
there cannot be an instant's doubt that the 
cause was purely accidental — the omen was a 
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sad one. The ill-starred Marie Antoinette was 
greeted, on her arrival in France, with the 
most awM storm that had been witnessed for 
years, and she perished on a scaffold. Marie 
Louise had her welcome baptised in fire, and 
her end was even less enviable. In the one 
case, death; in the other, dishonour! 
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6Ieknt| Chapter. 

THE MARSHAL-DUKE AND THE BANKER. 

As the Imperial Court became less and less 
accessible to those whose wealth alone entitled 
them to hope for admission to the palace, so 
did that honour become more and more an 
object of ambition; but many who, under an 
hereditary monarchy^ would have found little 
difficulty in securing an entrance to the 
charmed circle, were excluded under that of 
a parvenu sovereign, whose jealousy of intru- 
sion, and anxiety to maintain his dignity to 
its full extent, rendered him more fastidious. 
It was easy to trace the effect to its cause, 
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although this fact by no means reconciled the 
excluded to the privation of so desirable an 
opportunity of displaying their opulence in the 
eyes of the courtiers. 

The few who, for reasons of his own, the 
Emperor consented to receive, might, however, 
had they seen fit to do so, have convinced 
the discontented that they themselves paid 
dearly for the distinction which had been ac- 
corded to them; for, if the denizens of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain indulged in certain 
displays of insolent superiority towards the 
noblesse of the Empire, these in turn were 
as little delicate in assuming airs of ostenta- 
tious disdain when brought into contact with 
the heavy purses and gorgeous jewels of the 
mere financial grandees. They were, however, 
^ a natural consequence, silent on such a 
subject; and even if it were occasionally sus- 
pected by their friends, the latter were by no 
means deterred from everting all their ener- 
gies to place themselves in the same position; 
while, strangely enough, even while struggling, 
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with a pertinadty worthy a better cause, to 
attain their object, they never ceased asking, 
"Who was Napoleon t Who was Josephine! 
What right had they to despise and neglect 
those who were their equals by birth t " uncon- 
scious that to this very fact their disappoint- 
ment was to be attributed; and that, had the 
Emperor and Empress whom they thus affected 
to disdain been bom ^ under the purple," they 
could have afforded to extend their condescen- 
sion much further. 

Among his untitled guests, the most welcome 
to Napoleon^ and the most respected by those 
about him, was M. Estive, who ultimately be- 
came Treasurer to the Crown and a Count of 
the Empire; but this estimable man unhappily 
lost his reason, a circumstance which was gene- 
rally attributed to the fact of his Imperial 
master having resolutely refused to invest him 
with a dukedom; although his personal Mends 
did not hesitate to affirm that this overweening 
ambition, and not its failure, was the first 
symptom of his malady. 
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Be that as it might, however, the anecdote 
which we are about to relate has for its hero 
an individual not altogether unconnected with 
the temporary vacancy caused by the painful 
malady of the unfortunate count. 

Among the moneyed men who aspired to the 
dignities of the Imperial Court, the most con- 
spicuous was a banker named P , a worthy 

person enough, but vain to excess ; and affecting 
democratical principles even while he was pining 
for the opportunity of becoming a courtier. 
From constant contact with the noblesse in his 
business, he had finished by believing that he 
was himself of high extraction, and his ambi- 
tion led him to hope for an appointment in 
the household of the Emperor. 

This was, however, by no means easy of 
attainment; and he had almost begun to des- 
pair of success, when he determined to confide 

his project to the Marshal-duke de E , whose 

improvidence had, on more than one occasion, 
compelled him to have recourse to the good 
offices of the wealthy banker. 
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"My dear Sir," said the Marshal in reply, 
"I feel satisfied that the Emperor will be de- 
lighted to see a man of your importance at 
his court. That must be our first step. He 
must see you, and be enabled to estimate 
your worth, before anything more can be done. 
I will mention you to him; and I have no 
doubt that a few days hence he will summon 
you to the palace." 

A week or two subsequently, the Marshal, 
who, as we need scarcely say, had altogether 

forgotten M. P and his project, chanced to 

meet him in the gardens of the Tuileries; 
when, finding that there was no escape, and 
suddenly recalling to mind the promise that he 
had made, he accosted him with great apparent 
warmth. 

" Nothing was ever more unfortunate ! ^ he 
exclaimed, after they had exchanged salutar- 
tions; "I have not been able to obtain an 
audience of the Emperor since we last parted; 
and, for obvious reasons, I do not consider it 
expedient to mention your wish before wit- 
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nesses. There are so many jealousies, and so 
mucli intriguing at court, that were our pur- 
pose to become known, you would inevitably 
be forestalled; so that you have no alternative 
but to wait patiently until I can secure a 
favourable moment." 

M. P expressed his acknowledgments. 

"Rest assured, M. le Mar^chal," he said 
gratefully, "that this is an obligation which I 
shall never forget, and for which I shall not 
prove ungrateful. I cannot doubt that when 
you represent to His Imperial Majesty the 
antiquity of my family, and my power to serve 
him financially whenever he may condescend 
to accept my services, he will at once see 
that I am not an ineligible person to admit 
to his presence." 

'' Pardi! I should think not, indeed!" was 
the rejoinder of his military patron; "and I 
can the better sympathise in your anxiety, as 
I am very far from easy in my mind my- 
self, for I am just now furiously short of 
money." 
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The banker, caught in his own trap, affected 
for a moment not to have heard the remark; 
then a doubt presented itself whether he should 
be acting like a wise man, were he, at so 
critical a moment, to forfeit the friendship of 
his improvident companion for a few thousands 
of francs; and, having rapidly convinced him- 
self to the contrary, he walked aside for a few 
seconds, and returned with a small pocket- 
book containing thirty thousand livres in his 
hand, of which he begged the Marshal to 
accept the loan until he should receive his 
revenues. 

His request was cheerfiilly granted, with an 
assurance that the sum so gracefully tendered 
should be repaid without delay ; but as 
nothing was further from the intention of 
the recipient than suffering the contents of 
the pocket-book to return to their original 
owner, he determined to cancel the debt by 
informing Napoleon of the request which had 
been made to him by the accommodating 
banker. 
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^^Do 70U ima^e that I am anxious to 
turn my court into a Stock-Exchange, M. le 
MarechaH" asked the Emperor; "I desire 
that the subject may never again be mooted 
between us." 

M. P was, however, a pertinacious 

pleader, and refused to consider himself 
beaten even by this peremptory decla- 
ration. Imperial though it was; and the 
Marshal began to feel that he was pay- 
ing too high a price for his thirty thou- 
sand francs, when he almost daily received a 
visit from his creditor, urging him once more 
to advocate his cause. His invention was sorely 
taxed to vary, and render even commonly 
plausible the statements by which he was 
compelled to soothe his impatience; and at 
length, in order to impress on him the con- 
viction that a hope of court fevour was be- 
ginning to dawn upon him^ the poor worried 
Marshal, de guare laSy resolved to pay him 
a formal visit at his own house. 

This proved an evil inspiration for the un- 
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lucky banker^ as this distinguished visitor 

was necessarily presented to Madame P y 

one of the loveliest and most accomplished 
women in Paris. ^Toung, blooming, finely 
formed, and full of graceful gaiety, she was 
a general favourite, and secured the admira- 
tion and regard of aU around her. Dazzled 
by her extraordinary beauty, the gallant Mar- 
shal lost no opportunity of endeavouring to 
secure her favour, but his defeat was a signal 
one ; nor was it long before he discovered 
that the bright eyes, which refused all re- 
sponse to his own glances, were infinitely les3 
rigorous towards General F S ; where- 
upon he, without loss of time, decided on a 
plan of action, in which, bold and ex- 
travagant as it was, he felt certain of suc- 
cess. 

"My good Mend," he one day whispered 
confidentially to the husband of the young 
beauty, "we have at last succeeded. The 
Emperor has pledged himself that he will 
confer on you the appointment of Treasurer 
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to the Crown, in place of the Count d'Estfeve, 
whose lunacy is now confirmed." 

"Ah, M. le duGy allow me to embrace you," 
exclaimed the overjoyed banker; "you have 
made me the happiest man in France! I 
will immediately order my court-dress. Is not 
the mantle feuille-mortey embroidered with 
silver? — and when shall I be required to take 
the oath?"' 

"Calm yourself^ M. le Tr^sorier-general," 
said the Mardml^ who began to be alarmed 
by the impetuosity of his dope; "you must 
be cahn and prudent. As I have ahready in- 
formed you, it is decided that you are to 
succeed to the honourable functions of the un- 
fiwrtunate Estfeve, but only on one condition." 

"Name it — ^I care not what may be its 
nature — ^it shall be observed," cried M. P — — 
breathlessly. 

"It is, however, <me of so singular— I had 
almost said, of so cruel a nature," replied the 
duke gravely, "that I have scarcely courage to 
make it known to you." 
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^* Never mind; never mind; do not keep me 
in suspense," gasped out his companion ; '^ this 
is no moment for &lse delicacy. Does our im- 
mortal Emperor wish to test forthwith my 
power to serve the interests of his treasury?" 

^^Not precisely." 

"Because otherwise — ^ 

"There was no question of a loan, I aasure 
you, upon my honour." 

"Then tantalize me no longer, I entreat of 
you, M. le Mar^chal; it is not difficult to 
comply with a condition by which one is to 
become Treasurer to the Crown." 

"Well, since you insist that I shall accom- 
plish my mission," said the duke as if with 
reluctance, "I am compelled to tell you that 

this favour is accorded to Madame P , and 

not to yourself. You cannot conceive the en- 
thusiasm with which he speaks of iier." 

"The devil 1 This is unfortunate indeed 1" 
sighed the astonished man of money. "Of 
course I don't pretend to misunderstand you; 
but nothing could have been more unlucky; 
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for I do assure you, M. le due, that I love my 
wife." 

"In that case/' said his tormentor phleg- 
matically^ "you will of course decline the 
honour which is awaiting you; but I must 
entreat that you will not cease to remember 
that my best influence was exerted in your 
behalf. 

"Rest assured, M. le Mar^chal, that I shall 
bear it in memory to the last hoiu: of my 
existence; but it is really a pity that Madame 
P should be precisely the person to cap- 
tivate his fancy. There are so many pretty 
women in Paris, man digne MonsieurJ*' 

"Not a doubt of it," replied his inexorable 
debtor. "It is a fatal chance certainly." 

"Well," said the banker gloomily, "then 
there is an end of the one dream of my ex- 
istence. I must decline the office on those 
terms." 

"I regret it for your sake," was the reply, 
"as I am sorry to say that I cannot further 
interfere in the affiiir." 
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M. P fell into a profound reverie, which 

the Marshal made no attempt to disturb; but 
ere long he again spoke:— 

^^I have been thinking," he said senten- 
tiously, ^Hhat this appointment would not ovlj 
give me a high position at the court, but 
that it would- also confer great distinction 
upon my wife, who would become Madame la 
Tr&orifere, and have her entries like myself; 
and, under the circumstances, if I am called 
upon to make a sacrifice, I am surely entitled 
to demand that she should make one likewise." 

"There cannot be a doubt, of it." 

"The costume is superb, is it not^ M^ le 
Due?" 

"Magnificent! and peculiarly adapted to a 
person of your height and figure." 

"I can well believe it — but still — ^" 

"I suspect that,. should you accept th^ ap- 
pointment," interposed the Marshal, " the favou? 
of the Emperor would be secured to you; and 
that the cordon of the Legion of Honom: would 
not be long ere it adorned your breast." 
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"The cordon of the Legion of Honour, M. 
le Due?" 

^^Yes; and not only that distinction, but 
also Imperial demonstrations of confidence and 
esteem, which could not fail to make you an 

object of envy to the whole court. M. P , 

you are a man of sense and sentiment — you 
are a philosopher; and you should not forget 
for an instant either the greatness of the per- 
sonage with whom you have to deal, or the 
fact that, when husbands are wise, they never 
see or hear anything of which they are sup-* 
posed to be ignorant Act as they do; and 
consider yourself peculiarly favoured that, while 
many a countess and baroness has smiled upon 

her valet, Madame P will have the honour 

of contributing to the happiness of the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe." 

" There is certainly some truth in what you ad- 
vance," said the discomfited banker; " but still — ^" 

"He hesitates/' murmured the Marshal be- 
neath his breath; "so my point is gained." And 
then he added aloud: — 
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^^I must, however, tell you that the Emr 

peror 18 annoyed to see General S F 

constantly loiteripg about your house/* 

"It vexes me also,*' replied his companion; 
"and I shall request him to remain at home." 

"That will be your most prudent course, my 
good friend; but you must act as if solely in- 
fluenced by your own feelings — ^let nothing be 
suspected ; for the Emperor detests all publicity 
in delicate affairs of this nature." 

Having so far carried his point, the duke 
•rose, took his leave, and retired; while M. 
P — — , anxious to fit on his court-suit with 
as little delay as possible, made his way at 
once to the apartment of his wife, where, 
without any preface, he proceeded to inform 
her that the visits of the General were ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him as master of the 
house; and not only to himself, but also to 
a valuable fiiend whose feelings he would not 
wound for the world. 

"And what friend of yours, may I ask. 
Monsieur," demanded ~ Madame P y " can 
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be interested in the movements of the Gene- 
rail" 

"One, Madame, I repeat, whose wishes I 
am bound alike by inclination and by duty 
to hold sacred — I allude to the Emperor." 

"To the Emperor, Monsieur I" echoed the 
lady, starting from her seat* 

"Yes; Madame, to Napoleon himself. Is it 
my fault that he admires you?" 

Poor Madame P could not expostulate; 

she had reasons of her own for receiving this 
startling assurance without any great demon- 
stration of indignant virtue; and her husband 
had scarcely left the room before a thousand 
ambitious projects were whirling through her 
brain; while, as a woman who really loves 
can never keep a secret from the object of 
her affection^ the whole matter was that very 

evening confided to General F S ; 

who, deeply attached to his Imperial master, 
at once avowed his willingness to resign his 
own hopes to those of the Emperor. 

A tragical scene ensued; the lady wept 

T 2 
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bitterly, and the gentleman uttered the most 
ardent vows of imalterable affection — each, of 
course, yielded only to dire necessity— but yield 
they both did; and it was amicably arranged 
between them that they should get up a 
serious quarrel, which they were carefully to 
make known to their respective friends. 

Satisfied by the obedience of his wife, M. 
P next communicated to her the gratify- 
ing fact that the Marshal-duke de £ had 

received a confidential mission to effect her 
presentation at court, the object of her con- 
stant longing — that brilliant court of which she 
had never hitherto obtained a glimpse, save 
as she saw the glittering procession pass along 
the streets on some public festival. 

Just at this period an order from the Em- 
peror compelled the Marshal to proceed with 
aU speed to Spain; and although he regretted 
the gaieties of Paris, he was by no means 
sorry to extricate himself in so honourable a 
manner from the probable effects of his very 
hazardous hoax. 
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Matters by no means remained stationary, 

however; as M. P , disconcerted by the 

precipitate departure of his obli^ng and zealous 
friend, and impatient to clutch the golden 
prize which had so long evaded his grasp, 
determined to make a bold effort to terminate 
the adventure himself, by requesting that the 
Grand-Marshal of the palace would solicit for 
him an audience of the Emperor. After con- 
siderable hesitation, this was accorded; and the 
banker found himself in the cabinet of His 
Majesty. 

" What do you desire to ask of me. Mon- 
sieur?" inquired Napoleon with his usual 
gravity. 

- "Sire, I was anxious to have the honour 
to remind Your Imperial Majesty of the pe- 
tition which the Marshal-duke de R had 

the goodness to present to you in my name." 

"I remember," said Napoleon curtly; "you 
wished for an appointment in my household. 
It is impossible; there is not one vacant." 

"Your Imperial and Royal Majesty led me 
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to anticipate the high honour of holding the 
office of Treasurer to the Crown/' 

^^It is not vacant, I repeat; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the present functionary." 

"Ah, Sire, my wife will be in despair when 
she learns that her hopes are at an end." 

"I regret to hear it." 

"She has so great a respect for our illus- 
trious Emperor." 

"I am very grateful for her good opinion." 

"And, Sire, since it is my duty to avow 
it to you, she is so devotedly attached to your 
person — ^" 

"M. P ," said Napoleon sternly, "while 

I am on the throne of France, public ap- 
pointments and offices shall never be the 
reward of what you evidently mean me to 
understand. You are bold. Monsieur, and ill- 
advised to offer such a bribe to your sove- 
reign." 

" And yet. Sire, the Marshal-duke told me — ^*' 

"Told you? What did he tell you? Speak 
out. Monsieur, and that instantly." 
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The irritated tone and burning eye of the 
Emperor intimidated the poor husband; who, 
however, amid all his agitation, continued to 
stammer forth his not very creditable tale. 

^^Go, Monsieur; go," was the indignant ex- 
clamation of Napoleon at its conclusion; "and 
request of the Marshal of the Palace to confer 
on you the office of keeper of his savlng's- 
chest." And as he spoke, he turned his back 
upon the disconcerted petitioner. 

The rage and astonishment of the mystified 
and bewildered banker may be imagined, as he 
flung himself into his carriage and returned 
home, where he bitterly upbraided his wife ; 
who retorted that, thenceforward, he would 
have no right to complain of her infidelity, 
should she think proper to accept a lover^ 
after his having voluntarily suggested such a 
measure himself. The argument was one much 
too valid to be readily confuted; and at length 
peace was proclaimed between the mortified 
couple, on condition that neither should again 
revert to the subject. 
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Some time subsequently the Emperor said, 
with a smile, to General F S : 

"I owe you many acknowledgments, M. le 
Comte; for I have become aware that yo^, 
who never retreated before the enemy, did 
not scruple to do so before me. It was a 
proof of respect by which I was sincerely 
gratified ; and of which I fear that, had our 
respective positions been reversed, I should 
scarcely have been capable myself." 

"That, Sire, is because you were never 
meant to be my subject." 

"You are right. General," was the rejoinder 
of Napoleon. It was predestined from all 
eternity that I should command, and that you 
should pursue the career of glory in which you 
so bravely maintain your reputation. 

This reply enchanted M. F S , who 

was aware that it would be followed up 
by a more substantial demonstration of the 
Emperor's satisfaction ; nor were his anticipa- 
tions erroneous; as, some time subsequently, an 
important office at court becoming vacant, the 
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surprise was universal when, despite the claims 
and services of many of those who applied for 
it, as well as the powerful recommendations 
by which those applications were supported, 
the appointment was conferred on General 
F S , who had no single claim to ad- 
vance, and no influential interest to which to 
appeal in his behalf; but as he had wit enough 
never to reveal the adventure of Madame 

P y he enjoyed his new honours, careless of 

the jealous conmients of his less fortunate 
competitors, and perfectly ready to perform a 
similar act of self-abnegation whenever the Im- 
perial caprice should furnish him with an op- 
portunity; for it is needless to say that Na- 
poleon did not consider it necessary to inform 
him that, in the retreat to which he had 
alluded, he had served him only in intention, 
and not in fact. 
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A PARISIAN SALOON UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

Nothing could be more incongruous than the 
society of Paris under the empire; for while 
a few great ladies, such as the Frincesse de 
Vaudemont and the Marquise de Montesson, 
Madame de Genlis and Madame du Deffant, 
(the illustrious but impoverished friend of the 
President Renault and Horace Walpole) the 
Duchesses de Luynes, de Montmorency, de 
Brissac, &c., &c., received in their salons all 
the national and foreign celebrities who chanced 
to be domiciliated in the capital, there were 
other women of high rank who were much 
less scrupulous as regarded the characters and 
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antecedents of their admitted guests. Among 
these the most prominent was the Comtesse de 
Livry, who, in point of fact, was a salaried 
agent of one of the public hells. In her 
splendidly-decorated rooms, scores of wretched 
dupes were taught to curse the hour when they 
had first, inexperienced young men, misled ty the 
empty sound of a noble name, believed themselves 
welcomed to the best society, and had allowed 
their vanity to prove too strong for their reason. 
Eager to emulate the ostentatious recklessness 
of wealthier votaries at this shrine of vice than 
themselves, they flung upon the fatal green 
cloth almost the whole of their fortunes, in 
order to dazzle for a few brief moments the 
eyes of some beautiful but frail woman who 
was unworthy of the sacrifice ; and the result 
'was their own ruin. Nor was their danger 
lessened by the fact that, among the habitues 
of Madame de Livry, were many men of birth 
and station, who went to her house with much 
the same feeling that they would have gone 
behind the scenes of an opera, or into a school 
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of anatomy. To thesj the passions of the 
young and the unwary were merely a study — 
it was a singular page of human nature which 
it amused them to read— and, meanwhile, the 
very fact of their presence in such a . scene, 
and the sanction which it afforded to other in- 
dividuals of less pretension, while it added to 
the gains of the high-priestess of the temple, 
rendered the altar itself more and more pe- 
rilous to its worshippers. 

We will not enter more deeply into its 
mysteries; let it suffice that the police were 
bribed to abstain from all interference; and 
that excesses which would have been punished 
by imprisonment, and even in some cases by 
the galleys, in less aristocratic establishments, 
were suffered to pass without comment. As 
masked entertainments were occasionally given, 
an Imperial chamberlain was sometimes elbowed 
by a valet dressed in the clothes of his master; 
while on all sides were to be seen women in 
gorgeous attire, whose very names had never 
been whispered in respectable circles. 
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On one occasion a man of rank, weary of 
the monotony of the great world, determined 
to gratify his curiosity by attending one of 
these masquerades, and he accordingly proceeded 
to the h8tel of Madame de Livry, where he 
amused himself by lounging througt the rooms, 
and loitering at the several gaming-tables. He 
was thus engaged when he was accosted by 
a young and elegant-looking female, closely 
masked, and magnificently attired; who, after 
having remained in conversation with him for 
a short time, turned in another direction, and 
disappeared in the crowd. It chanced that 
the nobleman in question possessed a bonbon- 
niere of rock-crystal, which he very highly 
valued, not on account of its intrinsic worth, 
which did not exceed fourteen or fifteen louis, 
but because the lid was formed of a medal- 
lion containing a cypher made of the hair of 
his father, who had fallen a victim to the 
EeVolution. 

Having occasion to make use of the box a 
few minutes afterwards, he discovered, to his 
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extreme annoyance, that it also had disappeared; 
andy feeling convinced that it had passed out 
of his own possession into that of his late 
companion, he began to look anxiously about 
him to obtain a glimpse of her. The attempt, 
however, proved vain; and satisfied that she 
had either left the house, or covered herself 
with a domino, he was compelled to abandon 
all hope of recovering so Valuable a family 
relic. 

While grieving over his loss, his eye sud- 
denly fell upon Madame de Livry, who was 
talking earnestly to a man who wore, not 
only a mask^ but a most extraordinary cos- 
tume; and careless of intruding upon their 
conversation imder the circumstances, he at 
once joined her, and related what had just 
happened to him, adding that the loss of the 
trinket would not have troubled him for a 
moment, had it not been for the regret that 
he felt at the loss of his imfortunate father's 
hair. He moreover assured her of his convic- 
tion that the biDx would not fetch more than 
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thirty firancs, in the event of its being disposed 
of to a stranger, while he was ready to give 
a hundred to any one who would restore it to 
himself; as, in addition to the peculiar value 
which he individually attached to it, the box 
had been given to one of his ancestors by the 
great Cond^. 

Madame de Livry, indignant at the infe- 
rence contained in this insinuation, haughtily 
replied that persons frequently complained of 
being robbed, when, in point of fact, they had 
lost the missing article through their own care- 
lessness ; and concluded by declaring that in all 
probability he had let the toy fall, and would, 
at the close of the night, find it trampled to 
pieces on the floor. 

Considering all further expostulation useless, 

M, de returned to his h6tel, angry with 

himself, and cursing the whim which had in- 
duced him to enter such a den of thieves. 
Finding it impossible to sleep, the daylight had 
no sooner penetrated into his chamber than he 
rose from his bed, and had just sat down to 
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hia desk to write an advertisement for the 
papers, when one of his valets entered to 
announce that a M. Fossard desired to see 
him. 

"Fossard?" he echoed; "Fossard? Who is 
M. Fossard? I do not know him. Say that 
I have not yet returned home." 

The denial was useless; the visitor was 
aware that M. le Marquis had entered his 
hdtel an hour after midnight, and his business 
was urgent. 

After some demur, the unknown visitor was 
admitted, and proved to be a man of about 
fifty, stoutly built, and with a coimtenance 
strongly expressive of self-possession and cou- 
rage. His eye was bright, restless, and search- 
ing; and the curl of his lip at once sarcastic 
and sardonic; but his greatest peculiarity was 
his hands^ which, as he withdrew his gloves 
on entering, instantly attracted the attention 
of his host; they were small, with fingers long 
and slight as those of a woman, but, never- 
theless, dry and muscular, betraying great 
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strength. Altogether there was something about 
him which riveted the attention of the Marquis, 
although he could only suppose that he came 
to solicit assistance, either for himself or for 
some public charity. But the longer he looked 
at him, the more he was impressed by the idea 
that the intruder was no common supplicant; 
there was nothing, as he at once saw, either 
threatening or ferocious about him, although 
there was much that was both extraordinary 
and repelling. 

He was dressed, not only with care, but even 
with a certain elegance, and carried a sword- 
stick with a massive gold head. As a servant 
placed a chair, he thanked him courteously, but 
did not attempt to seat himself; and when the 
door closed, the Marquis and his visitor were 
standing opposite to each other, with the break- 
fast-table between them. 

The stranger no sooner found himself alone 

witK M. de than he placed his hat upon 

the offered chair, ai;id quietly withdrawing a 

VOL. II. U 
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brace of pistols from his bosom, laid them be- 
side it. » 

" What is the meaning of this ? " inquired 
the Marquis. 

" Nothing whatever, Monsieur — nothing what- 
ever," was the calm reply. 

" Who are you I " was the next inquiry. 

"M. le Marquis," answered the intruder, 
with one of his equivocal smiles, "I thought 
I had desired that I should be properly an- 
nounced to you. I am Fossard." 

"You must excuse me," said the mystified 
noble; "but that name is quite unknown to me." 

"It is, however, tolerably familiar to most 
persons," retorted his companion. "You may 
perhaps remember the famous robbery of the 
Imperial wardrobe — I was the perpetrator of 
it." 

" What ! " exclaimed the Marquis ; " do you 
come to denounce yourself as a thief?" 

"Call me what you will, I am Fossard; 
and you must consequently excuse the pre- 
cautions that I have taken." 
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"But what do you want with me?" impa- 
tiently demanded his interlocutor; "for I so- 
lemnly assure you that I will suffer myself 
neither to be robbed nor murdered." 

"1 beg you to believe, M. le Marquis, that 
I came here with no intention of the sort," 
he replied with the utmost composure. "I 
never annoy in any way those with whom I 
have the honour to associate; and yesterday, 
as you may perhaps remember, we passed a 
very agreeable evening together." 

"We passed an evening together 1" ex- 
claimed his astonished visitor. 

"Even so, Monsieur, at the house of our 
mutual friend, Madame de Livry." 

"Ah, indeed 1. Is the countess a friend of 
yours? And does she know you, as you have 
yourself just enabled me to do ? " asked the 
Marquis, unable to restrain a smile. 

"Not exactly," was the laughing rejoinder; 
*^ for I not only change my costume, but even 
my face, when it is convenient to me to do 
so. Last night, when you informed her of 
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your loss, I was the domino who was con- 
yersing with her. I attended her entertainment 
in order to overlook my agents; I really re- 
gretted the annoyance to which you had been 
subjected; and I overheard yoiu: generous pro- 
mise to give a hundred francs to the person 
who should restore to you the missing box — 
Here it is!" 

As he spoke, he held it towards his host; 
who immediately took out his purse, and offered 
to him the stipulated sum. 

The effect of the man's reckless daring was 
so extraordinary, that, strange to say, it pos- 
sessed a fascination which rendered the Mar- 
quis by no means inclined to hasten his de- 
parture; but that which ensued caused Imn 
still greater astonishment. When the five Na- 
poleons were put into his hand, he drew a 
very well-filled purse from his pocket, into 
which he dropped three only, and then laying 
the two others on the table, and placing ten 
francs beside them, he said, in a business-like 
tone : — 
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^*M. le Marquis, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, I decline to accept any- 
thing for myself; but I am compelled to re- 
tain fifty francs, as I must throw thirty into 
the common stock; and Clara has a right to 
demand the twenty which remain." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the Marquis^ '^ I now begin 
to understand the whole transaction. Clara 1 
Was she not the pretty columbine of last 
night, whose fingers were as nimble as her 
eyes were bright?*' 

"Precisely, M. le Marquis; and a marvellons 
creature she is ! " replied his visitor enthu- 
siastically; "yoimg, pretty, clever, and as cun- 
ning as a monkey, or a prime-minister." 

" M. Fossard," said the Marquis, " be you 
who you may, 1 sincerely thank you for 
having restored to me a trinket to which I 
am greatly attached; but I must insist that 
you allow me to force upon you the promised 
reward. The money is yours, and I request 
that you will receive it." 

"I am distressed to disobey your lordship," 
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smiled the eccentric robber; "but such an im- 
position would be unworthy of me, after I have 
had the honour of passing an evening in your 
society." 

"I must insist, Monsieur, that you accept 
what I have offered," said the Marquis, haughtily. 

*^ So be it then," was the reply ; and taking 
the fifty francs into his hand, the visitor re- 
placed the pistols in the crown of his hat, and 
prepared to retire; but, before he left the 
room, he laid the money down on a console 
near the door, and said respectfully : — 

*^ Monsieur, I must entreat you to do me 
a favour, and to distribute this small smn to 
the poor. I shall esteem it an obligation, for 
which I wiU at once convince you of my 
gratitude. Know, then, that your house-porter 
is in my pay, and that he is at ,the same 
time attached to the police. Do not let him 
guess that you are aware of this; it could 
answer no good purpose, as he wiU this very 
day receive fix)m me an order to quit your 
service." < 
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Perfectly bewildered, the Marquis accom- 
panied his equivocal guest as far as the ante- 
chamber; and the door of communication was 
no sooner opened than the latter exclaimed in 
an accent of light-hearted familiarity, in the 
hearing of the attendants : — 

" Good morning, M. le Marquis ; make my 
compliments, if you please, to Madame de 
Livry, should you see her before I do so." 

Two hours after the departure of Fossard, 
the house-porter requested an interview with 
his master, in order to inform him that he 
had just received intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of his father, who was anxious to see 
him before he died; and after expressing his 
sorrow at the necessity which compelled him 
to resign so excellent a situation, he proceeded 
to recommend to the favour of the Marquis 
a particular friend of his own, who was 
anxious to become his successor. 

As a matter of course, the offer was de- 
clined. 
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" Well, Monsieur le Marquis," whispered the 
Comtesse de Livry from an adjoining box, as 
the individual she addressed was in the act 
of offering a lozenge to an asthmatic duchess 
at the Th6&tre Fran^ais from the rescued bon- 
bonnikre\ "did I not tell you that your pretty 
toy had only fallen t " 

"You did, Madame^ and you were right," 
was the ready reply; "it had fallen into bad 
hands." 



THE END. 
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